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PURINA CHICK 


STARTENA 


Life and Growth for Chicks 


Give them all a chance! Those tender little babies need 
Purina Chick Startena. What you feed them must be 
suited to their delicate digestive systems. The food must 
contain the same elements as the portion of egg which 
the chick draws up into its body just before it is hatched. 


Never start baby chicks on grains, stale bread, meal and 
the like. Such feeds are no more suited to a baby chick 
than cornbread is to a human baby. They are harsh 
and indigestible. They bring on diarrhoea, the deadly foe 
that kills about half of all grain-fed chicks. The safe, sure 
way is to start your baby chicks on Purina Chick Startena. 


“Startena” Saves Chicks 


Dried buttermilk, one of the ingredients in Startena, is 
highly digestible. It furnishes a mild laxative. The lactic 
acid combats disease germs. The specially prepared oat- 
meal in Startena supplies rich nourishment. As the chicks 
develop, Startena fits right in with Purina Baby Chick 
Chow and Purina Chicken Chowder. From egg to ma- 
turity, to laying and hatching again, the Purina System 
fills every need. 


Special Trial Offer 
Two 8: lb. Sacks, $1.00 


Be prepared. Call your dealer now. He should be able 
to supply you with Purina Chick Startena. If not, mail 
us your order for two 814 lb. sacks of Startena, delivered 
postage paid to any point east of the Rockiesin the U.S. A. 
You can tear off the bottom of this advertisement, 
write your name and address plainly on the margin, pin a 
$1.00 bill to it and mailit. Get a complimentary copy 
of the new 100 page Poultry Book. Save those 
fluffy little beauties. Order today! 


840 Gratiot St. St. Louis, Mo. 
Ft. Worth, Tex. Buffalo, N.Y. Nashville, Tenn. £ 
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A CHAT WITH THE PUBLISHER 


AM sure that the finest thing about the 
articles which we are printing in each 
issue of Fruit, Garden and Home is 
that they suggest something we can do 
in our own gardens both interesting and 
worthwhile. For instance, Mr. Cooper’s 
article on peony culture in the September 
issue proved so interesting and compell- 
ing when I read it that I determined to 
have even more peonies in my gardens 
at Meredith Farm. I suppose a good 
many of you came to the same conclusion, 
and are anxiously waiting for spring to 
see your new peonies in bloom, as I am. 
It will be rather interesting, won’t it, 
for all of us to go along with our peonies 
and then compare the results we secure 
next May when they are in bloom? I am 
going to give the readers of Fruit, Garden 
and Home the benefit of our experiences 
at Meredith Farm, and I hope you will 
let us know how yours do. If you “beat” 


fashion corner in our gardens. The 
articles on lattice fences, on garden fur- 
nishings and garden vegetables all point 
the way to something we can do to in- 
crease our pleasure and happiness. 

But that is not all the service Fruit, 
Garden and Home is offering you. I am 
wondering if there are not times when, in 
our enthusiasm for the suggestions con- 
tained in editorial copy, we fail to con- 
sider the character of the advertising 
pages. We can all take just pride in the 
high character of the advertisements ap- 
pearing in the magazine; they are help- 
ing hands, and the service they have 
given and stand ready to give, is making 
Fruit, Garden and Home better and more 
complete with each issue. 

I want to urge all of you to keep send- 
ing in your suggestions. They are all 
carefully considered, and I know that 
many of you have already seen yours put 


us with your peonies, you will have to go 
some, but be sure to let us know. 

And so it is with almost every article we 
publish. The articles on old-fashion 
gardens and old-fashion flowers suggest 
to all of us that we ought to have an old- 
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into effect. Give us your opinion now. 
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“Dolly Madison’s Garden” 
Behind the White House 


(C) Underwood & Underwood 


Tradition says that Dolly Madison the 
wife of President Madison, designed this 
quaint little formal garden when she was 
mistress of the White House. 
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Martha Washington’s Garden 


all their own, something 

akin to the charm which 
old houses have; for Time, like 
distance, lends enchantment to 
the view. But old historic gardens have even a greater charm 
for they arouse more than idle curiosity because of the very 
associations which they have had. In them great men and 
women have walked and laid their plans, planted their flowers 
and shrubs, discussed the merits of this or that kind of plant, 
even as we do today in our own backyard gardens. 

Of all the old historic gardens in America today, there is 
none having the interest and the charm that Martha Wash- 
ington’s garden has. Situated at Mt. Vernon, almost at its 
backdoor, walled into its own enclosure to secure privacy and 
quiet hours, it is the one distinctive element we find there 
which tradition has associated intimately with the name 
of Martha Washington. Some say that while Gene 
eral Washington busied himself with his five 
large farms and his account books, Martha 
Washington spent her spare time in 
laying out the garden and in superin- 
tending the plantings therein: 
while others have discovered 
creditable evidence tending to 
show that even -Washington’s 
surveying instruments 
found a work to do there, 
and that the garden shows 
the results of his careful 
planning. We do not 
pretend to say which 
version is correct, for 
both are more or less 
in the nature of con- 
jectures. We do not 
know to a certainty. 

We do know that 
while Washington loved 
trees and was careful to 
see that they were given 
every consideration in 
bringing out the magnifi- 
cent simplicity of Mt. Ver- 
non, we cannot say with au- 
thority that he was a garden 
lover or enthusiast. In all of his 
great volume of correspondence 
he does not refer once at length 
concerning the garden or any- 
thing that was done in it. Just 
once, in his diary, does he make 
note of the fact that a certain 
bush “came into bloom,” and 
this on a dreary spring day, 
when no other entry was made. 
We do not mean to infer that he disliked gardens; it is entirely 
possible that he took great pride in the garden at Mt. Vernon if, 
for no other reason, because it made that mansion the more 
complete. Indeed, we incline to the view that both George 
and Martha Washington, together, were the builders of the 
garden; that the General laid out its generalscheme, perhaps 
in consultation with his wife, and that she carried out the plant- 
ings according to the lines which he laid down. For George 
Washington was a methodical sort of person; he had a diagram 
and a plan for every bit of work he did on his estate. 

Whatever Martha Washington did in her garden, or what- 


Ov gardens have a charm 


This Old Shrine for Garden 
Lovers Has Endured to This Day 


|. here hedges are allowed to grow taller in order to screen 

the vista; in other words, the hedges are the framing material 

with which the points of interest in the garden are emphasized 
or subdued”’ 


ever she might have thought of it 
—whether it pleased her or not— 
we do not know. Probably less 
is known of this woman than of 
any other reaching a similar sta- 
tion in life. She kept no diary; in fact, bits in her own hand- 
writing are the rarest items listed in autograph collections. If 
she had opinions, she kept them discreetly hidden; she was 
completely and entirely obscured by the dazzling glory and 
a cara of her husband. And such times as George 
ashington mentioned her in his correspondence it is in very 
meagre and business-like entries. ‘My wife desires me to 
convey her thanks,” “accept my gratitude for the kindness 
shown my wife on Tuesday last,” and “we all are grateful,” 
= ime of the extent to which his references went into 
etal. 
But tradition may have built on a better foundation 
than can historical facts; who knows? Tradition 
says that this was Martha Washington’s 
garden; that it was here that she spent 
much of her time, planting old-fash- 
ioned flowers, cutting baskets of 
bloom, superintending transplant- 
ing, or showing guests the beau- 
ty of blossom and coler and 
; background of hedge. And 
as N since Martha Washington 
dhate \ no doubt had the love of 
\ the average woman for 


\ 


flower gardening, it is 

only natural to suppose 

\ that such tradition is 

grounded in some ele- 

ment of fact. 

No garden lover will 

ever come to Mt. Ver- 

non without spending 

a good share of his or 

her time in the garden. 

Outside of the mansion 

house itself, it is the out- 

standing attraction. In- 

deed, it seems as if even 

Washington recognized this 

fact because he walled it in 

with brick walls to give it pro- 

tection, and to screen off the 

rest of the buildings in order to 

bring it within itself, to make its 

appeal all the more frank and 
compelling. 

Martha Washington’s garden 
occupies some three acres of 
ground. It is given over en- 
tirely to flowers, hedges and 
shrubs. There is nothing what- 
ever in the vegetable line, for the word “garden” in Colonial 
days meant just one thing: namely flowers and shrubs. Vege- 
tables were field crops grown entirely in the fields. Vegetable 
gardening in the sense that it is indulged in today was unknown 
on the large estates. 

The thing which first attracts the attention in the Mt. Vernon 
garden is the circular brick wall which entirely surrounds it, 
except for the portion taken up by the greenhouse. On the side 
nearest the mansion house, this wall is low, not over three or 
four feet in height and is surmounted by a small picket fence 
painted in white. The wall on the opposite side of the garden, 
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Looking across the garden from the entrance gate, and 
towards the greenhouse 


however, is much higher than your head; perhaps, eight or 
ten feet high. This is to screen in the garden, doubtless; per- 
haps, to furnish protection against cold winds in the odd 
seasons. 

The garden, considered as a whole, is, in reality, a series of 
gardens one within another. Here we observe the influence of 
Washington’s English ancestry. English boxwood hedges are 
found in extreme profusion. They flank us on every hand; 
they separate the perennial garden from the rose garden; the 
annual garden from the rose garden; they divide and quarter 
the garden in every direction the eye turns. They line the 
main paths around and thru it. They are-so ingeniously 
planted and trimmed that they present solid walls of green to 
the eye, no matter what direction we 
turn, yet here and there, thru them we 
find the narrow passageways to 
the smaller gardens nearer the 
center of the tract. As we pass 
thru them we recall old stories 
about the puzzle-plantings. made 
in Old England, of similar hedges, 
where there was one point of 
entry and one point of exit; one 
had to keep going until the means 
of escape was found, or else 
wander aimlessly about in a 
tangle of hedges, much to the 
merriment of the guests. Such are 
some of the situations found at 
Martha Washington’s garden, but 
not on such an absurd scale. 

It is truly a garden of hedges, 
and hedges are used not merely to 
outline the paths and the smaller 
individual gardens within it, but 
for the purpose of securing beauty 
and attractiveness on their own 
scov. Immediately in front of 
the greenhouse, the interested 
garden lover is amazed at the beds 
of hedge which run the full length 
of the garden. These beds are 
eloquent testimony of what thrifty boxwood in collaboration 
with sharp hedge shears may achieve in pleasing effect. The 
beds are planted in various designs very close together, so close 
in fact, that nothing else is grown in them, and they are kept 
trimmed about knee-high. Some are laid out in geometrical 
designs, others apparently without plan or reason, but always 
a pleasing effeet is obtained. 

One need look no further than right here to see an evidence 
of the hand of George Washington; if, indeed, the garden is as 
it was in his day—and this the gardeners positively assert to 
be true, with the single exception of two brick sidewalks which 
now cross the garden. In the first place, the precision of the 
hedge planting, and in the second place, the fact that they are 
subordinated to bring out, in pleasing contrast, the greenhouse 
behind them, which is the keystone to the garden just as the 
mansion house is the keystone to the whole scheme of layout 
of all of the buildings at Mt. Vernon show that Washington 
planned his affairs to a purpose. 

When we step into one of the gardens in the center of the 
place we find this plan exactly reversed; here hedges are allowed 
to grow taller in order to partially shut out and screen the 
vista; in other words, the hedges are the framing material with 
which the desirable points of interest in the garden are em- 
phasized or subdued. 
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Looking down a center path from the steps of the 
school-room ; the gardener’s house in the rear 


February, 1923 


The general plan of the garden is more or less circular; that is, 
the paths sweep in generous curves in conformity with the 
boundary wall, and while the hedges seem to separate the whole 
garden into smaller gardens which are complete in themselves, 
it also is true that the paths lie one within another, and the 
garden seems to be a garden of paths. 

Many of these paths are only two, three and four feet apart 
and are separated only by the shrubs, flowers and perennials 
growing in them; yet the effect is such that one is seldom conscious 
of any path, when the garden is viewed, save the one he is fol- 
lowing. This denotes very careful planning, in spite ofan illusion 
of naturalness and even informality in the individual plantings, 


“English boxwood hedges are found in extreme profusion. 
They line the main paths around and thru the garden” 


One of the chief points of interest in the 
garden is the small schoolroom on the 
garden wall at the lower end of 
the garden. It is octagonal in 
shape and built of the wood blocks 
in imitation of stone, as is the Mt. 
Vernon mansion house. 

The decaying steps which lead 
one to the tiny seat of learning 
reveal to us protruding hand- 
made nails, indicative of the 
effort and care expended by the 
builders a hundred and _ fifty 
years ago. 

What a retreat for scholar and 
tutor! Here amid the quiet of 
nature, where the open door gave 
one a panoramic view of the 
entire garden, Washington’s step- 
children droned over their lessons 
on summer afternoons. Here in 
close communion with the out- 
doors, they learned their “read- 
ing, ’riting and ’rithmetic,’’ and 
the more difficult classics. It is 
a schoolroom of individuality and 
personality, one that would de- 
velop to the fullest possibility 
these desirable qualities in the 
student, something which the modern schoolroom with its 
machine methods often loses. 

And here, on the generous steps, young lovers no doubt came 


A boxwood tree, one of two, standing as sentinels in front 
of the greenhouse 
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February, 1923 


in the soft moonlight of warm June evenings to whisper the 
little nothings so important and so full of meaning to Youth. 
The setting is all hand-made, and it is correct in every detail. 
At thought of it, our own hearts surge with sympathy and 
understanding, for a garden without its young lovers is not 
quite complete! 

Retracing our steps around the garden again, following the 
double row of hedges which outline the outside path, it takes 
but slight imagination to see Martha and George Washington 
themselves walking along these leisurely curves at the close of 
day, perhaps after dinner, and renewing their love in the brief 
moments either of them ever had together after Washington’s 


The old schoolroom where Washington’s step-children studied. 
The high garden wall at the right is covered with wy 


destiny had called him. We pass along these leafy aisles, over- 
hung with the gentle shade of the great trees fringing the Mt. 
Vernon lawn just the other side of the wall and picket fence 
and it is, indeed, a dream garden where Love, and Faith, and 
Chivalry hath walked. 

And the guests whose foot- 


steps have hallowed this 
ground! We know that the 
Lees, the Masons, the Jeffer- 
sons, the Carlyles, the Mon- 
roes, the Fairfaxes, the Madi- 
sons, and all the country- 
side; in fact, the whole nation 
of strong men and gentle 
women of Washington’s time, 
have enjoyed this garden—to 
say nothing of the millions of 
the world’s great who have 
come in the intervening years 
to render homage to the man 
and woman who first set the 


example of republican great- 


ness. “One is conscious only of the path he is following” days 


This old - fashioned rose 

bush, a straggler in the rose garden—said to have been planted 
by Washington’s own hand—no doubt has furnished many a 
cherished rosebud to some laughing maiden, for roses are made 
for love. Whether the old bush has, in fact, endured all these 
years—something a gardener assures us is true—we prefer to 
believe that it has. Too much prying after cold facts can some- 
times spoil very pretty pictures; too much striving after details 
can rob one of the whole effect of a great canvas. If it isn’t true, 
we know that there was one in the garden just like it; perhaps 
a hundred. 


“Immediately in front of the greenhouse, one is amazed at the 
beds of hedge which run the full length of the garden” 
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A broad path outlining the perennial garden; the ever-present 
hedge on the right, the quaint pe fence surmounting the 


brick wall in the rear 

Our walk brings us to the far end of the garden, nearest the 
mansion house. Over the low wall we catch a glimpse of it 
thru the trees. The gardener’s house is in plain view, just over 
the wall; here dwelt the man or slave whose chief mission in 
life was to make this thing of beauty and peace a little better 
each day. 

And circling on around, we come again to the lew beds of 
hedge in front of the greenhouse and tool house. The green- 
house is rather one of three buildings set in the garden wall, the 
center building rising to two stories in height. It is not built 
in the approved greenhouse style used today. There is no 
glass in the roof, but the sunlight is admitted thru glass sash 
in the front wall. 

Here grew those plants, trees and flowers which were too 
delicately constituted to withstand even the mild Virginia 
winters. Here is a great Sago Palm which belonged to Wash- 
ington; this time there is no 
doubt about our historical 
facts for history has kept an 
accurate record of this tree. 
Not only that, but one can 
trace the age of these palms 
in the “rings” visible in their 
trunks. And it is, indeed, 
over one hundred and fifty 
years of age. 

The adjoining rooms were 
used for storage space, for 
“flats,” pots and garden tools, 
At one time, some winter 
vegetables—a great luxury 
in Colonial days—were pro- 
duced here. 

Mt. Vernon fell into evil 
after the death of 

: Martha Washington, and 
with the decline of the soil’s fertility, the loss of slave labor and 
other economic causes, the garden went into ruins and for a 
generation or two it was possible to merely trace its old outlines 
in the hedges which survived and in the few straggling shrubs 
and bushes which held on grimly to life. 

Years ago, however, it was restored, so we are assured by the 
gardener in charge, to the identical lines and similar plantings 
which it had in the day of its full greatness. The suggestions 
made by Washington in his will, have all been assembled and 
are in the possession of the gardener, and they are followed to 
the letter. 

It is rather difficult to convey an accurate impression of the 
garden and the manner in which it is laid out by words; indeed, 
it is even impossible to convey an accurate idea of it by photo- 
graph or painting, because it is too large to present in a single 
subject. The plantings are so arranged that every time the 
photographer or the artist places tripod or easel they find the 
view screened so that panoramas are impossible; but this is the 
gardener’s achievement. 

Anyone can have a “Martha Washington garden” even in a 
small backyard at comparatively slight expense, if so minded. 
It is not necessary to attempt to reproduce the whole garden; 
such a course would be impossible in a small space. But one 
can reproduce one of the smaller center gardens found at Mt. 
Vernon and have it practically true to scale. 

If possible, round out the border of the garden until 
outlines are more or less oval in the rear; the front lines can 
be straight. You can round up these lines by planting 
the corners of your square backyard into (Cont'd on page 29 
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No old-fashioned garden is complete without hollyhocks 


What We Grow in Our Old-Fashioned Garden 


OW often when one builds 

a home in the country, do 

they think further than 
of the plot upon which the 
house is to stand, and a trim 
bit of lawn? In many localities such plots 
are to be found, but quite frequently a 
greater part of the land is of inferior 
quality and most discouraging to look 
upon, yet it was this kind of land which 
furnished the best material for a charming 
old-fashioned garden. 

The location was ideal, as it was flanked 
on the north and west by spreading oak, 
hickory and chestnut trees, with graceful 
feathery birches in the foreground clearly 
outlined by their white mottled trunks. 

This swampy land requiring drainage, 
the natural brook at the south was widened 
and an artificial brook opened east of the 
proposed garden. On the banks of these 
water-ways the dainty blue forget-me-not 
blooms profusely each spring, also the 
sunny cowslip. Here too, were saved a 
number of shrubs to revel in their native 
soil, those particularly prized being a 
rugged growth of barberry and a high 
bush whortleberry; the one valued for its 
odor of the wild, the 
other for its glossy 
foliage and berries. 

A beautiful brake 
and shell flower kept 
under subjection by 
careful watching and 
pruning, were permit- 
ted to dwell on the 
banks of this rippling 
brook, while just be- 
yond was built a rus- 
tic arch where winds 
the graceful hop vine, 
the pride of every old- 
fashioned garden; there 
are also wild roses, the 
old, old cinnamon rose 
our ancestors loved so 
well, and the ramanas 
or rugosa, in its season, 
covered with attrac- 


WILLA ZALE 


How an Unattractive Spot Made 
a Garden and What W 


as Used 


Hibiscus is an old favorite 


Sweet sultans have been overlooked 


in many gardens 


tive glossy green foliage and 
clusters of beautiful pink single 
flowers. They bloom nearly the 
entire summer, and their large 
brilliant seedpods make them 
equally attractive during the autumn 
and winter. 

During June and July the brooks are 
sunny with the very fragrant, deep lemon 
yellow flowers of the day lily, known in 
days past as the custard lily. They 
should always be included in the border 
of old-fashioned gardens, but as they in- 
crease so rapidly I transplanted them to 
the brook-ways where they thrive, and 
are beautiful if watched and pruned to 
reasonable proportions. 

I have traveled on the outer edges of 
the garden to show in a measure what to 
do with plants, shrubs and bulbs, which 
are sure to be a nuisance in the garden 
proper. 

The land had been so effectually im- 
proved with blind ditches and drain tile, 
that where gum shoes and boots were once 
& necessity, it was possible to reach any 
a of the garden dry-shod, without either. 
n fact, a water system was imperative, 
whereby the garden 
could receive a thoro 
drenching during the 
summer. 

Early spring awak- 
ens the multi-colored 
crocus from their long 
sleep and they dot a 
space with a brightness 
seldom rivaled, while 
in an exclusive corner 
bloom in all fragrance 
the rich purple Eng- 
lish and Russian vio- 
lets, then follow nar- 
cissus or daffodil, lily 
of the valley and peo- 
nies whose near friends 
the many colored rho- 
dodendrons, brilliant 


Phlox still holds its popularity 


azaleas and our own 
native “mountain lau- 
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Snap-dragons are entitled to a place 
by merit and sentiment 


rel” add gems to the huge bouquet. For the benefit of those 
wishing to cultivate successfully, the last three named shrubs, 
I would suggest a generous mulching of leaves the entire year. 
Shrubs of the Kalmia family require soil made mostly of leaf 
mold, the ammoniated fertilizers proving detrimental. To 


succeed with any plant, shrub or 
tree, it is absolutely essential that 
transplanting is to a soil closely 
akin to its native element. My 
experience with a weak rhododen- 
dron proves the truth of my state- 
ment. As soon as I applied the leaf 
mold and fed generously with leaf 
mulching, the shrub began to gain, 
and is now strong and rugged, 
plenteously loaded with buds for 
spring blooming. 

With all these dignitaries must 
be mentioned the well-known clove 
bush, snowberry, purple and white 
lilac found near an open cellar- 
way over which stood a home long 
yearsago, the fragrant white syringa, 
an old-time delight, the popular 
Japanese snow ball, flowering quince, 
deutzia and spireas, flowering al- 
mond and hibiscus or marsh mallow. 
The mallows have large beautiful 
pink blossoms, desirable for a shrub- 
bery border and are partial to damp 
places, they thrive, bloom profusely 
and have deeper coloring in the 
salt marshes, which suggested to me 
a sprinkle of salt might improve the 
pallor of my inland shrub. I apply 
twice during the summer with most 
gratifying result. 

As the season advances lilies of 


all descriptions add variety to this ever changing landscape. 
The old-fashioned tiger lily with odd markings majestically 
wave their bells above the more lowly of the same family 


clothed in a variety of color. 
The plantain or day lily in 
blue or white, make attrac- 
tive subjects for the border 
even when not in bloom. 
The early variety flower in 
June, the later in August and 
September. 

In the east garden three 
walks separate two long 
center beds where bloom 
many varieties of colum- 
bine. No other plant has 
% airy a grace, or is more 
generous of its bloom. Their 
position should be deter- 
mined by the stiffness of the 
floral planting. Wherever 
a broken line is required, 
there should some of the 
rare beauties lend a hand, 
blending and softening the 


Calandulas, or pot marigolds 


And who can pass by the alluring poppy, delicate in 
its texture and compelling in us jragrance? 


Zinnias are old fashioned garden favorites that can be used in any 


garden, and they repay you generously 


How long since you grew the 
old blanket-flower 


hard lines. In their respective places are the showy, early: 
spring free flowering polyanthus, infants breath, white forget- 
me-not, portulacca, money-wort, nicotine, four o’clocks, eve- 
ning primrose, babe-in-the-cradle and snap dragon. 

A stately growth of foxglove which give a wealth of flowers 


during June and July add dignity 
with their tall spikes. Sweet William, 
a well known hardy perennial, pro- 
duce splendid effect in early summer 
with rich flowers varying in color 
from the maroon, almost black 
Ann Hathaway, thru all shades to 
white. The graceful daisy-like 
pyrethrum its flowers ranging in 
color from red to white bloom in 
May and June and again in the fall. 
The Japanese bell flower which 
yields a profusion of blue or white 
flowers from May to October, is 
one of the most popular hardys. 

Dianthus or hardy pinks as 
beautiful and fragrant as many of 
the tender hothouse varieties, should 
be in every garden; they make a fine 
edging to a hardy border, and are 
extremely valuable if cut flowers are 
desired. 

The freely flowering globe flower 
hardy heliotrope, (a good specimen 
for the brook side) mountain daisy, 
sweet rocket, London pride, and 
the many colored cornflower, so well 
known to every flower lover, which 
bloom from June to September, 
should always be included. They 
are a valued addition appearing year 
after year from re-seeding themselves. 
Imagine a corner composed of blue 


cornflowers, yellow calliopsis, marigolds and California poppies. 
Would it not satisfy the most exacting color enthusiast? 
The rose corner in June with its varieties and fragrant flowers 


lend a dainty color and per- 
fume found at no other time 
of the year. Its approach 
is over a bridge the arch of 
which is a mass of dainty 
pink Dorothy Perkins. The 
north exit is under a gorgeous 
arch of the well known crim- 
son rambler, to the left of 
which is a column of white 
Dorothy, unrivaled in its 
purity of flowers and waxy 
texture of its foliage. 

The hybrids Mamon Co- 
chet, Lady Hellingdon, Caro- 
line Testout, Jacks, The 
Killarneys, Captain Hay- 
ward, Frau Druschki, Mare- 
schal Neil, American Beauty 
and a score of others are 
valuable additions. A few 

(Continued on page 45) 
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The Silver Moon 


Van Fleet Roses for America 


J. HORACE McFARLAND, 


OME great men are kept in memory 
thru their great deeds. Others shine 
to posterity in their works of art, 

either of painting, sculpture or building. Great engineers leave 
us bridges, canals, or the like, as memorials of their skill, ability 
and energy. One man I know who deserves but has never been 
accorded fame at least equal to that accorded to Luther Bur- 
bank, is worthy of that fame because he took the strings out of 
string-beans, making a good vegetable easier and better to use 
by reason of his patient genius—and like most true geniuses 
this man Keeney’s success came only thru his persistent and 
unremitting application and care. 

But another man, a very humble-minded American who 
departed this life late in January, 1922, left a novel form of 


Editor American Rose Annual 


roses in commerce in America were made 
in Europe and for European conditions. 
In certain parts of our broad land, as, 
for example, in the neighborhood of Portland, Oregon, in sec- 
tions of California, and in a few other restricted sections, these 
roses do as well as in their foreign homes. In by far the larger 
area of the land, and including by far the greater number of 
pronounced rose-lovers, as evidenced in the membership of 
the American Rose Society, these same lovely and desirable 
European hybrid tea roses, subjects of sedulous care, must be 
coddled, worried with, and protected if they are to give even 
a semblance of the service which is their specific habit abroad. 

Now Dr. Van Fleet, after a lifetime of hybridization work, 
and with a great possession of that curious sixth sense which the 


8 
e memorial which will keep his memory blooming as well as true hybridizer needs beyond his scientific knowledge, set him- 1 
green for generations to come. He made American roses for _ self to make what he called “roses for American dooryards” 5 
: America, and it is painfully ironica] to have to say at the outset that would be good to look at when out of bloom as well as § 
that one of his pleasurable when c 
most remarkable in bloom. His un- t 
productions, prop- timely death oc- f 
erly called the curred just as he 3 
“American Pillar” was bringing for- y 
rose, is today bet- ward a series of t 
ee) ter known and also such dooryard | 

he more popular in roses, the first of 
its England than it is which, Mary Wal- y 
ht in America, tho it lace, is to be intro- ¢ 
flourishes over a duced thru the 
very large part of American Rose So- ( 
the United States. ciety within the 1 
In an article in next two years, c 
the October Fruit, and several others ] 
Garden and Home which are to follow 1 
asking pertinently in due course. ( 
“Why not have These roses, of I 
more roses?” I which I present an ’ 
told something illustration with F 

about this Ameri- this article in “W. 

can Pillar, and the C. 237,” yet un- 

Editor printed a named, are char- 

icture of it. His 


interest aroused, 


acterized by vig- 
orous growth ca- 


this same editor : The Van Fleet hybrid, Wichuriana x ble either of be- 
now asks me to The Van Fleet hybrid No. 237 Beaute de Ly = se trained up as | 
tell about more climbers orallowed 


roses that Dr. Van Fleet originated and of their worthwhile- to ramble into a good-looking, well-clothed green bush, almost 
ness to American gardens. covered in the early summer bloom time and for longer than the 
Sight must not be lost of the fact that the major number of _ usual numberof days, with masses of flowers of various desirable 
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colors. The one illustrated 
shows flowers of a peculiarly 
vivid and lovely bright, deep 
pink, not fading to dull 
magenta and not exactly 
comparable with any other 
rose now available. 

Then there are other of the 
Van Fleet hybrids yet un- 
named about which it is 
probably too soon to talk, 
tho I expect in the spring of 
1923 to enjoy at my Breeze 
Hill home their novel beauty. 
They include hybrids be- 
tween definitely hardy and 
vigorously strong known 
roses and the wonderful 
Chinese Rosa Hugonis, itself 
a shrub of rare excellence. 
When these hybrids come to 
be tested, selected and prop- 
agated, I predict the issu- 
ance of a series of these purely American made roses that will 
take the place in the shrubbery of some of the hydrangeas, 
spireas, and other items now too much in evidence. 


Showing the great profusion of bloom on the Silver Moon 


One of which I must make mention is a hybrid between that 
same lovely yellow Hugonis and the jusfly popular American- 
bred hybrid tea rose properly called “Radiance.” The exqui- 
site pink hue of Radiance, andits many petals, give the hybrid 
sunrise tints and a semi-double form, while the Hugonis parent 
contributes long and gracefully drooping shoots, clothed with 
the red prickles and the small, individual and very pleasing 
foliage which is one of its attractions. Rugged hardiness and 
adaptability also enter thru Hugonis, 
which rose, by the way, ought to be in 


Van Fleet hybrid Hugonis X Radiance 


stems. Its dainty pink-and- 
white coloring and its fine 
quality both as elongated bud 
and good-looking open flower 
commend it. It has one exas- 
perating quality, which is 
that it never looks half 
so well in a _ photograph 
such as I must use to show 
the readers of Fruit, Garden 
and Home, as it does on the 
plant. The photograph al- 
ways misrepresents it. 
Beginning with the old 
Prairie Queen, hardy but 
certainly not very beautiful, 
and progressing thru the 
Baltimore Belle, once the 
best and indeed only light- 
colored climbing rose avail- 
able in America, we Ameri- 
cans plunged into a wide- 
spread planting of Crimson 
Rambler, which was for its time a real achievement and a real 
advance. It was of the small-flowered Multiflora type and 
ought nevermore be planted because of its tendency to mildew 
and because better roses are available. Dorothy Perkins, of 
the same type but a lovely pink, came after it, and really now 
possesses the land to a greater extent than Crimson Rambler. 
But until the large-flowered type obtained by hybridization 
with the Japanese Wichuraiana species got into commerce, all 
our climbing roses were of the cluster type. The rose I have 
above mentioned, Dr. W. Van Fleet, is a large-flowered 


The Rose Alida Lovett 


climber. Alida Lovett, a lovely clear light 


- thousand American gardens before 
ong. 

I do not want to be misunderstood. 
These are not everblooming roses. I am 
one of those who do not ask of the Queen 
of Flowers that she hold court continu- 
ously. I want to treat her as well in that 
respect as I treat the lilac and the mock 
orange and other good garden shrubs, but 
I do want that ‘the out-of-bloom rose 
which is to inhabit my garden shall be 
different from the leggy and lank hybrid 
perpetuals and the difficult hybrid teas 
with which I now wrestle, and which, 
after all, I deeply love. 

There are in commerce Van Fleet roses 
not at all well known which are altogether 
worthy the same estimation coming to be 
given in America, as it already has been 
given in England, to the superb American 
Pillar. Chief among them, perhaps, I 
ought to mention Dr. W. Van Fleet, 
which gives us on a lusty and vigorous 


sane im color, and with enormous flowers 
autifully double, extends the family, 
and Bess Lovett, in much the same shape 
and effect, seems to me a considerably 
better rose than the favored Climbing 
American Beauty because it has a 
brighter color and a better blooming 
habit. Both add beautiful wreaths to the 
garden monument of their great origi- 
nator. 

Then Silver Moon, which its name 
quite perfectly describes, introduces a 
note of whiteness, and it also introduces 
astonishing vigor, for a well-established 
Silver Moon plant is quite willing to send 
its husky shoots from 10 to 25 feet in a 
single year, these being crowned the next 
year with clusters of dainty white roses, 
primrose-tinted in the heart. Silver 
Moon is a silvery wonder. 

Another of these Van Fleet climbers is 
Aunt Harriet, the flowers not quite so 
large as those in the Lovett family, but 
carrying a brilliant redness which is only 


climbing plant a flower with all the grace 
of any hybrid tea and with equally long 


surpassed by Paul’s Scarlet Climber. It is 
vigorous, hardy and (Cont. on page 27 
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Homes of Famous Americans 
CHESLA C. SHERLOCK 


The Hermitage 


ke ence upon us. 


T Nashville, I was amazed to 


Each month we will visit the home of a famous 
American. These visits will take us all over the 
country, and into every period of history from early 
Colonial days down to the present. Perhaps, in 
these intimate glimpses into the home-life of our 
great men and women, we will find ever a greater 
appreciation for our own homes and their influ- 


Lincoln almost thirty years later 


discover that the only way 
one can reachThe Hermitage, 
the home of Andrew Jackson, is by taxi. There is no trolley 
service, no trains. You are simply at the mercy of the taxi 
barons and you pay their price, or else you don’t go. The Hermi- 
tage is some fourteen miles out into the country. 
However, the ride out was delightful. It was a hazy, sunny 
day, this Armistice Day when I 
made the pilgrimage. Nashville 
is flanked and surrounded by a 
4 pretty ridge of hills, and the road 
to The Hermitage is 
along one of these ridges 
for a considerable dis- 
tance. You pass old 
; stone fences made from 
field stones which re- 
mind you of New Eng- 
land 


Old mansions flank 
the pike, set back in 
their protecting trees. 
They signify a well-or- 
dered life in the com- 
ef munity, for decay has 
not 


a yet touched its 
ates blighting finger to this 
fertile countryside. You 
mye pass fields of ripe corn 
us as fine as anything ever 


seen in the corn belt; there are 
cattle in the fields and hogs and 
horses. 
Particularly you notice the 
stone, which is a characteristic of 
the south half of Tennessee. It is in the fields, it is underneath 
the hills, it lines the pikes which criss-cross this country in 
every direction. 
Then, all at once, the stone runs out. You notice that the 
farm land is richer, more fertile. And you are at the edge of 
The Hermitage farm! The mansion house is seen thru the 
trees a quarter of a 
mile from the cor- 
ner. And you mar- 
vel in the sudden 
realization that 
grips you: Andrew 
ackson certainly 
knew good land 
when he saw it. 
Beyond a doubt he 
i picked the best and 
the most fertile land 
in all the fourteen 
sf miles to Nashville. 
, We can imagine him 
aye as a young lawyer, 
somewhere between 
1795 and 1804 rid- 
ing out from Nash- 
ville astride his 
horse studying this 
“wild land”’ in search of his future estate. And we notice that 
he kept going until he found fields without their stone litter. 
It was in 1804 that Andrew Jackson built the original 
Hermitage, a modest log cabin shown on these pages. He had 
come to Nashville from the Carolinas in 1795, a young lawyer 
with all his possessions in his saddle-bags, just as Abraham 


“Where rest at last the ashes of that 


restless man.”’ 


“The mansion house is seen through the trees.” 


arrived in Springfield, Illinois. 
He was successively lawyer, 
judge and merchant. Finally, in 1804, we find him resigning 
from the bench, closing out his mercantile ventures and going 
out to his “wild land” to begin life anew as a planter. Jackson 
had one terrible dislike, and that was to be in debt. His mer- 
cantile ventures involved him in obligations which his rest- 
less nature did not covet; at last, 
he put into force a maxim which 
was always uppermost in his 
thoughts, ‘‘When in debt, sell off 
everything you have and 
make a fresh start.” 
He sold 25,000 acres of 
his wild lands, paid his 
obligations, left the 
bench and went out into 
the country—to live in 
a log cabin—and begin 
anew. 
_ But the comparative 
inactivity of the plant- 
er’s life did not long ab- 
sorb his complete at- 


‘tention. His litical 
following secured for him 
the second most im- 


portant position in the 
state government—that 
of commander-in-chief of 
the state militia with the rank 
of major-general. The yearly 

amounted to the magnifi- 
cent sum of $600, whereas the 
governor of the state only drew 
$750 per annum! It is not possible in a discussion of this kind 
to review the tempestuous career of this stormy man. He was 
seldom quiet, seldom at _— His duels are known to all; 
how he developed a feud with Thomas H, Benton and his 
brother, which was not altogether Jackson’s fault but which 
he prosecuted with all the deadly earnestness he could com- 
mand; how he 
fought and killed, 
by astratagem, Ma- 
jor Wilkinson be- 
cause of some un- 
complimentary re- 
marks which the 
latter made con- 
cerning Mrs. Jack- 
son; how he horse- 
whipped others; 


fight the Creek In- 
dians only three 
weeks after Benton 
had nearly killed 
him, and when he 
was so weak from 
loss of blood that he 
fainted in getting 
out of bed; how he 
spent something like 18 months in the field fighting the Indians 
and the British without medical attention, with a poorly 
equipped army, daily contending with mutiny in his own ranks, 
suffering such physical anguish from his duel-wounded shoulder 
that he could not bear the weight of shoulder-straps on it; 
suffering from dysentery to such an extent that he had to be 


The back door of The Hermitage. The 
kitchen in the rear, and the smokehouse 
at the right. 


how he went off to © 
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strapped over bent saplings with his arms hanging 
limp from the shoulders; emaciated from the 
ravages of these ailments and worries, and rapidly 
developing tuberculosis on top of all of them. 

“Jt is my punishment,” he said, “that I should 
have wasted my strength in a private quarrel at a 
time when my country was so sorely in need of it.” 
And he carried grimly on thru it all. 

Is it any wonder that this slender six-footer should 
have been called “Old Hickory?” You could bend 
him in the heat and anguish of conflict, but you 
could not break him. 

The Hermitage is a wonderful place, a haven of 
refuge, where this restless man retired to enjoy his 
peace in the brief intervals between his public 
service, his trees and the wife whom he idolized. 
Capable of strong and uncontrolled passions, he 
was also capable of the strongest quality of love. 
His wife Rachel, he adored. She was the finest 


‘ 
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The Hermitage from the re. payee some of the trees Jackson 


“The exterior has none of the magnificence found in Mt. Vernon.” 


Rear side view. 


thought in his life; his love for 
her, his unending devotion to 
her, is one of the sweetest strains 
in his character. She died sud- 
denly on the eve of the day they 
had set for their departure to 
Washington for his first Inaugura- 
tion. It was a great blow to 
Jackson from which he never 
recovered. Over her tomb in 
the garden at The Hermitage, he 
put these words: “Here lie the 
remains of Mrs. Rachel Jackson, 
wife of President Jackson, who 
died the 22nd of December, 1828. 
Age 61 years. Her face was fair, 
her person pleasing, her temper 
amiable, her heart kind; she de- 
lighted in relieving the wants of 
her fellow creatures, and culti- 
vated that divine pleasure b 
the most liberal and unpretend- 
ing methods; to the poor she was 
a benefactor; to the rich an ex- 
ample; to the wretched a com- 
forter; to the prosperous an ornament; her piety 
went hand in hand with her benevolence, ond she 
thanked her Creator for being permitted to do good. 
A being so gentle. and so virtuous slander might 
wound, but could not dishonor. Even Death, when 
he bore her from the arms of her husband, could 
but transport her to the bosom of her God.” 
Jacksen was living in the log cabin when he won 
the Battle of New Orleans, a victory for which he 
will be remembered in military history as long as 
it endures. Indeed, when he came back the “con- 
quering hero” it was to this log cabin and he 
continued to reside there until 1819. It was in 
this cabin that he entertained Aaron Burr when the 
latter was on his way West to found a new empire. 
In 1819, the new Hermitage was erected. It is 
built in the adopted Colonial style, but of brick 
hand-made on the place by Jackson’s slaves. The 
exterior has none of the magnificence found in 
Mt. Vernon. While it is large and imposing, it is 


New 


The original Hermitage, built in 1804. Jackson was 
living here when he won his great victory, the Battle of 


leans. 


so we 


almost severe in its lines; the only ornamentation 
is the columns at front and rear. 

It is in the interior that one finds abundant evi- 
dence of the love Jackson had for the fine things 
of life, reversing exactly what we found to be true 
at Mt. Vernon. The magnificence, the luxury of 
the interior decoration and furnishings is almost 
boundless. We find oak floors highly polished, not 
unlike those so common today. The furniture is of 
mahogany; there are eight full mahogany poster 
beds at The Hermitage. 

The rooms of The Hermitage are large and spa- 
cious. There are eleven in the house in addition 
to pantry, storeroom, kitchen and cellar. There is 
also a smokehouse and other outhouses. Any one 
of these rooms will almost match in size the original 
log cabin. The Hermitage, built in 1819, was de- 
stroyed by fire in 1834 and rebuilt in the original 
walls the following year; this was during Jackson’s 
service as President. 

The hall is large and commodious. It is decorated 
with pictorial wall paper, repre- 
senting the travels of Telemachus 
in search of Ulysses. It was 
ordered from Paris and shipped 
by way of New Orleans up the 
Mississippi and Cumberland riv- 
ers. We find the original stair 
carpet on the stairs, Jackson’s 
hatrack and umbrella stand and 
two or three portraits of the 
General and Mrs. Jackson. A 
number of relics are on exhibit, 
among them wax candles found 
in General Cornwallis’ tent after 
the surrender at Yorktown, and 
greatly prized by Jackson. 

On the left are Jackson’s par- 
lors, which are two in number 
and richly furnished in mahogany 
and tapestry. The magnificence 
of these rooms is a rich contrast 
against the furnishings of the 
living rooms at Mt. Vernon, 
which are poverty-stricken in 
comparison. The chief point of 

Continued on page 41 


“Jackson's garden is not so well developed or 
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— as Martha Washington’s, 
but is perhaps slightly larger.” 
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UILDING a home is not an 
everyday occurrence with 
the average person. It is 

usually the result of years of 
planning and saving. It is the 
ultimate expression of a desire to save money, to better 
living conditions, and to have something laid aside for a 
rainy day. The, rebellion against high rents has un- 
doubtedly hastened the desire in many _ people, but 
practically everyone has dreams of the kind of a house he 
would like to own some day, and the particular arrangement 
of that heuse which would best suit his tastes. So when the 
time comes that the house can be made a reality it will be more 
than unfortunate if the finished product does not meet with the 
absolute approval of the builder. How much better it would 
be to carefully consider every little item and have it listed in 
the plans than to build the house and then wish that some par- 
ticular room were smaller or larger, that the entrances were 
different or the windows placed in more desirable locations. 
And how infinitely much worse it would be to build the house 
and then find that in a few short years it was deteriorating 
because of the use of poor materials or faulty construction. 
First and foremost in the demands of the owner should be 
the thought that the house is to be his home—the place where 
he is going to live. 
With this thought in 


Careful Home Planning Saves Money 


H. COLIN CAMPBELL 


Important Details Are Pointed 
Out in This Worth-While Article 


In planning the house atten- 
tion to the little things is espe- 
cially necessary. There should 
be plenty of electrical fixtures of 
the best sort. A few dollars 
extra for added plugs so that the fixtures can be placed where 
they are wanted will be money well spent. Good hardware 
should be used. A lock is not placed on a door for a few days— 
it is to remain there for the lifetime of the house and, conse- 
quently, good materials should be bought. Poorly fitting 
screens are a nuisance and a bore and money spent for them is 
wasted. The windows should be built so that the tops are high 
enough to insure good ventilation, and wherever possible there 
should be cross ventilation—that is, windows on two sides of 
the room. You will notice the desirability of this on hot days, 

Unsightly cracks in plaster can be prevented by proper use 
of so-called metal lath or expanded metal in corners of rooms 
where walls or walls and ceiling join. Metal lath also should be 
used in bathrooms and around kitchen sinks or in other places 
where greater floor loads because of house fittings may produce 
some settlement, followed by consequent cracking of plaster. 

The use of metal window frames and sash for basements 
should also be considered. These admit a greater amount of 
light than do the ordinary wood sash and frame, are perma- 
nent, fire safe, and 
cost no more than 


mind he should have 


wood 


an arrangement of 
rooms that suits his 
tastes. If he likesa 
sleeping-porch, by 
all means he should 


Altho the average 
man who builds a 
home expects to live 
there he should re- 
remember that per- 
haps sometime he 


have one, butif he is 


not particularly im- 
pressed with such a 
room it would be 
foolish to have one 
just because the 
neighbors do. The 
same is true of a 
breakfast nook, an 
inglenook, style of 
stairway, hallways, 
vestibules, or all the 


will want to sell his 
ony So he should 

eep out the freaks 
of construction. 
They make a house 
hard to sell and 
while they might 
satisfy the demands 
of some fad for a 
short time, they will 
soon be out of date. 


numerous arrange- 
ments that can be 
specified in the modern home. The build- 


By all means a good 
contractor should be 
secured to build the house, and a compe- 
tent architect to draw the plans. A little 


er should remember that the 
house is to be the home of himself and 
his family and that, if it suits them so 
far as arrangement is concerned, it is the 
house they want. 

In building a house one should remem- 
ber that the average life of a cheaply con- 
structed house is about thirty-five years. 
By that time the amount of repairs 
necessary to keep the building standing 
has almost equaled the original cost. 
With a good foundation and a good cellar 
wall the proper start has been made and 
it costs but very little more to carry the 
ome type of construction up to the roof 

ne 


An important item the builder should 
keep in mind from the start is the ques- 
tion of fire. The man who builds a fire-safe house 
is a good citizen, and not only protects the lives of 
his family but does not endanger his neighbors’ prop- 
erty. He adds to the permanent wealth of his com- 
munity and establishes a fire barrier that will tend 
to lessen fire hazards. Materials whose resistance to fire is 
known should be selected whenever practicable for the house 
and for the roof covering. 

There are only a few fundamentals to follow to 
insure the comfort, safety and convenience of a home. Besides 
being constructed properly it should be made as comfortable 
as possible. Hot bedrooms are frequently caused by sloping 
ceilings. Hollow wall construction will aid in securing a 

in summer and an easily heated house in winter. 


care along this line will save money and 
worry, and the person who tries to put 
exceptional crimps in the constructiom 
price usually gets just about what he pays 
or. 

With the foregoing in mind the accom- 
panying design might prove of interest. 
There might be prettier homes than the 
little bungalow shown, but the prospec- 
tive builder looking around for ideas will 
search a long time before he findsone that 
combines the elements of beauty, grace 
and charm with comfort, convenience and 
permanence. This house would be an 
attraction in any community. It is de- 
cidedly different from the average run of 
bungalows, and yet it is not in the least 
eccentric. Its graceful lines and attrac- 
tive arrangement suggest comfort and 
cheer. It is essentially a home for the 
small family, and yet it iseasy toimagine 
how the neighbors would like to drop in 
for a visit. The entrance to this bungalow is at the side, the 
walk leading up to the terrace by several steps. There is a 
pergola effect over the entrance way and from the tiled terrace 
several more steps lead up to the hall entrance. Just inside 
there is a coat closet. The living room extends across the 
entire front of the house, and has a fireplace just inside the 
entrance. Three e windows furnish excellent light. The 
kitchen is at the far side, and the far end of the living room will 
be used for meals, (Continued on page 27 
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The aristocratic fruit cake is worthy of its setting 


The Old-Fashioned Goodies 


LOUISE BENNETT WEAVER and 
HELEN COWLES LE CRON 


HE aroma of baking day—the 


fragrance of spicy cookies an 


light every member of the household. 

There is no denying the important place 

in the family affection, held by the old-fashioned goodies and 
one still looks for them in the well-ordered home. As for the 
sentiment attached thereunto, we really must not go into that, 
for we should never know where to stop and there are many 
delightful old-fashioned recipes waiting to be given. 


FRvrr cakes are general favorites because of their keepin 
qualities and the delic ous flavor given them by fruit an 
spices. Sliced thin they constitute an excellent refreshment on 
occasions when tea is served. They are also a delightful 
accompan ment to the old-fashioned dessert. Cookies, perhaps, 
offer more variety than cakes by virtue of their size and fast 
vanishing peculiarity. Plain cookies, served with a glass of 
milk, are excellent hunger dullers at that critical stage just 
after school is out and it seems as if small folk cannot wait until 
the evening meal. .Nut, chocolate and drop cookies are prime 
favorites also and ginger creams never go begging for attention. 


THE following recipe for Aunt Eliza’s fruit cake will make 
two large cakes: Kt calls for the creaming of two cupfuls of 
butter until very soft. To this add gradually two cupfuls of 
dark brown sugar and continue the creaming until well mixed. 
Then add twelve eggs, well beaten, two tablespoonfuls of 
vanilla, and six tablespoonfuls of lemon juice, spiced peach 
juice or other fruit juice. Mix and sift three and one-fourth 
cupfuls of flour with two teaspoonfuls ground cinnamon, two 
teaspoonfuls of allspice, one teaspoonful of ground cloves, one 
teaspoonful of powdered nutmeg and one teaspoonful of salt. 

Wash and se te four cupfuls of raisins and four cupfuls 
of currants and combine with two cupfuls of chopped citron 
and two cupfuls of black walnut meats. Add to the first mix- 
ture; mix carefully and when well blended pour into two large 
cake pans lined with waxed paper, 


Fruit Cakes and Cookies 
cakes—these are things which de- . Will Never Go Begging 


Bake in a slow oven for one and one- 
half hours; let stand for ten minutes 
and then remove from the pan. Re- 
move the waxed paper from the cake, 
Allow to cool and then wrap in oiled 


paper and store in an air-tight tin box. 


GALLY LOU’S fruit cake is also unusually good. For it two 
cupfuls of brown sugar, either light or dark, are combined 
with two cupfuls of water, one cupful of butter or lard, two 
teaspoonfuls of ground cinnamon, one teaspoonful of powdered 
nutmeg, one teaspoonful of salt, two cupfuls of raisins and one 
cupful of currants. Let the mixture stand in an enameled pan 
for two or three minutes until the raisins and currants become 
a little moist; then boil gently for five minutes. Cool and add 
three well-beaten eggs and then add four cupfuls of flour, mixed 
with two teaspoonfuls of soda, one teaspoonful of baking pow- 
der and two cupfuls of chopped black walnut meats. Mix 
thoroly, add one teaspoonful of vanilla, stir, and pour into two 
loaf cake pans lined with waxed paper. Bake in a moderate 
oven for one hour. 


OXBURIES make use of molasses as well as brown sugar 
in their constitution, but currants are omitted in favor of 
chopped dates. 

We shall need to cream one cupful of butter until very soft; 
then two cupfuls of brown sugar are added and the mixture is 
stirred until well mixed. Eight well-beaten eggs, one cupful of 
molasses, one cupful of milk, and two teaspoonfuls of vanilla 
are next added to the mixture and beaten for three minutes. 
Four cupfuls of flour, four teaspoonfuls of baking powder, one- 
fourth teaspoonful of soda, one teaspoonful each of ground 
cinnamon and ground cloves, one-half teaspoonful of salt and 
one-fourth teaspoonful of nutmeg are mixed and sifted. To 
this mixture are added one cupful of chopped dates, one cupful 
of chopped raisins and two cupfuls of chopped filbert meats. 
This mixture is added to the first mixture and is beaten for three 
minutes. Oiled muffin pans are filled (Continued on page 44 
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A sprig of the new Rockhill Strawberry 


How To Grow Strawberries Successfully 


FRANK E. BEATTY 


F a thing is worth doing at all, 
it is worth doing in a worth- 
while way, and so I am going 

to give you some worthwhile 
strawberry information. The 
first thing nevessary in strawberry growing is to 
make up your mind that you really want to grow 
strawberries, and that you want to grow them 
badly enough to grow the kind you would be glad 
to buy yourself. 

Why shouldn’t you grow strawberries when 
#t requires no more work or experience to grow 
them than is required to grow the most common 
garden vegetables? Strawberries can be grown 
in any kind of soil and underany conditions the 
same as vegetables. 

The best kind of soil as a rule is the very kind 
you have, unless it might be marsh land or over- 
flow land. You can grow worthwhile straw- 
berries on practically all of the 
soils providing you feed the 
plants thru the soil the kind of 
feed the plant requires. 

“Oh, but,” you say, “I 
didn’t know that strawberry 
plants had to be fed.” Yes, 
every living thing has to be 
fed something before it can 
— something, and straw- 

rry plants are living things. 
They eat, digest, breathe and 
sleep the same as animals, and 
the more we recognize these 
characteristics, the more we 
will understand that straw- 

plants will respond to 
care and proper feeding 
the same as animals. 

The best feed I have ever 
found for strawberries is stable 
manure forty or forty-five pounds per hundred square feet 
supplemented with a pound of twenty percent acid phos- 
phate. The manure may be applied any time during the 
winter months and turned under in the spring. In any event, 
the manure should be incorporated with the soil before plants 
are set. The acid phosphate should be applied in the spring 
— and thoroly worked into the soil before setting the 
plants. 


This Article Makes It Easy To 
Have Strawberries In Your Garden 


Mr. Beatty is a strawberry enthusiast of long standing. This 
picture shows him in his everbearing strawberry garden, where he 


“works and plays’ 


In case stable manure cannot 
be secured, three pounds pulver- 
ized sheep manure per hun- 
dred square feet after plow- 
ing and another application of 
three pounds scattered between the rows about 
June will give very good results providing this 


phosphate. 


plants and those who believe in quality, and act 


ditional cost in the 
set plants from an old fruiting bed nor any plants 
of doubtful origin. 

It is a difficult matter to recommend certain 
varieties because there are so many good ones 
and so many different tastes to satisfy. I will, 
however, name some of the 
very choicest, those which 
succeed under varied condi- 
tions; and if you want to grow 
strawberries I think these 
should completely satisfy your 
needs. For extra early I like 
the Premier, the same as most 
everyone else; for mid-season, 
Dr. Burrill and Dunlap are 
hard to beat; and for late, 
Prize, Big Late, Gibson, Aroma 
and a newer variety which is 
known as Marvel. Of course, 
there are other varieties which 
do well in particular sections 
of the country, but these do 
well everywhere and are very 
dependable. 

Worthwhile berries are grown 
most successfully in either hills 
or very narrow rows. Fancy berries are never grown by those 
who practice the matted row system. In the case of hills or 
narrow rows, each plant has plenty of room in which to develop 
and in which to feed. Strawberry plants will not do their best 
when crowded any more than shrubs or flowerg will thrive in 
cramped quarters. 

For the hill system, it is best to make the rows thirty inches 
apart and set the plants fifteen inches (Continued on page 35 


also is supplemented with one pound of acid 
There is a difference in the fruiting qualities of 4 
according to their belief by setting the best plants 


they can procure, will be well repaid for any ad- 7 
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Fences For Privacy 


FRANCIS ASBURY ROBINSON, Landscape Architect 


HE use of picket, paling and 

lattice fences within the past 

few years as screens or enclo- 
sures on small places has increased 
to such an extent as to be a positive 
mania. “Latticitis’’ we might very 
aptly term this popular craze for the 
construction of all manner of wooden 
structures on boundary lines; around 
laundry yards and numerous other 
objects on private places to shut 
out ugly views, enclose a garden or 
keep the delivery boy from crossing 
the lawn. 

In essence this tendency has much 
to commend it, for in nearly every 
case an unconscious desire for greater 
privacy on the lot has really prompt- 
ed the construction, no matter how 
successfully the result has been 
achieved. Anything that will give 
our American public more enjoyable 
use of their home grounds is a boon 
to be seized upon. 

We are too prone to imagine that 
no barrier must be put around our 
property for fear our neighbor will 
feel shut out, and this we Americans 


claim is undemocratic, little realizing that our neighbor, too, 
would like the added privacy which such a screen would 
create for him. Those, however, who decide to follow the Eng- 
lish or European precedent of creating outdoor living rooms of 
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TyricaL Fence DETAIL 


Pearse & Srracue 
Lan~oscare A > 


Fence detail for 


brick and lattice subject shown below 


early issue.] 


their lawn areas by judicious bound- 
ary enclosures too often grasp the 
lattice fence idea as the quickest and 
surest solution of the problem, but 
give too little thought to the appro- 
priateness or the suitability of the 
structure to fit the purpose. 

A fence of this character should 
be in harmony and in scale, that is, 
in proper proportion with the house 
or other buildings. A very light 
fence naturally does not look well 
in connection with a heavy massive 
building or vice versa. 

A fence should have a definite 
beginning and ending. Frequently 
we see a short piece of fence attempt- 
ing to screen some unsightly object, 
standing out on the lawn. It looks 
more like a ship adrift, floating 
around without an anchor. If one 
end were connected with the house, 
a better effect would be created, and 
still better yet both ends should 
join the house or other building on 
the property. A fence is really only 
an extension of the architectural 
scheme and as such should be in 


close conjunction with the main factors in it. 
[Editor’s Note: This is the first of a series of articles by 
Mr. Robinson on Lattice Fences. The next will appear in an 


How a lattice fence sets off the small ard. Proper 
makes this 


For more pretentious situations, a combination of brick 
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and lattice proves effective 
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How To House Your Bird Friends 


ALBERT P. GREIM 


What Birds Want and How to 
Attract Them to Your Garden 


A novel wren house 


Mr. Greim has been a builder of un- 
usual bird houses for more than forty years. 
Probably no man in America has spent 
more time and thought in studying the 
question of how to house our bird friends. 
Mr. Greim designed the houses shown on 
this page, which are samples of his dis- 
ee tinctive work. He has generously shared 

“J the knowledge he has gained on the subject 
with our readers in this article. 


i 
A woodpecker house you 
can build 


F you have observed birds at all you must have seen the 
wren very busy as soon as he arrives in the spring hunting 
for a place to build his nest and rear a family. Where-bird 

houses are not provided he may find some knot hole or small 
opening on the cornice of your house, or some outbuilding; 
perhaps a hollow limb in an old apple tree. Soon you will see 
him carry in small sticks and start the nest, happy and singing 
all the time. If he finds and adopts a hole occupied the year 
before the first thing he will do is to clean house; he will carry 
out part of the nest and then begin to build the new on top. 

Right here I want to correct «a common fallacy a thousand 
people have asked me about: Do the houses have to be taken 
apart and cleaned after the birds have left them? 

They don’t, The birds do this house cleaning themselves. 
In some cases it is a downright harm to clean out the nests. 
The woodpecker, for instance, 
never carries any nesting ma- 
terial in when he bores his 
own house in a dead tree or 
telegraph pole; he leaves some 
of the chips in and shapes this 
into a nest lining this with, 
his own feathers. By cleaning 
out his nest you would not 
be doing him a favor. Take 
a family of martins; this bird 
always comes in colonies from 
four to six, if your place is 
new to them, to hundreds if 
they have been using your 
place for years. Sometimes 
martin lovers have been pro- 
viding more and more rooms 
for them. I know of one farm 
near Hamburg, Pennsylvania, 
where over 1,000 pairs nest 
each season. 

You may be sure birds know 
what kind of a bird built the 
nest when they find an old 
nest and I would think where 
they find a nest that was used 
the year before by their own i 
kind they naturally have con- ! —— 
fidence in the place and will 
more readily adopt the same 
place to raise their brood. 

Do not paint your bird houses red or too prominent a color. 
Birds do not like their homes to be too conspicuous; for that 
reason we have always favored the rustic bird houses. A bright 
red house is too conspicuous and will too readily attract their 
enemies. 

When you decide to build your bird house of rustic material, 
you can get some slabs at a local saw mill. In many country 
places these slabs are a waste, or at least a by-product and 
can ke had at a reasonable price. Another way to build a house 
is to use 1x2 inch boards and cover them all over with bark. 


A martin house in the old “block house’ type 
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The size of bird houses is not so important as some people 
would have you believe. In lieu of drawings I will give you 
the size of hole or opening to serve as a door and also the size 
of the room inside: 

Wren—one inch hole; chickadees one and one-eighth inch 
hole, room inside should be about four inches each way; 
wrens have been known to build in an ordinary milk can; 
chickadees, I think, prefer a hollow horizontal limb or a rustic 
house resembling this. Robin and catbirds as well as the 
Pheobe bird do not build in a regular house but will readily 
take to a shelf with a roof overhead. 

Sometimes visitors to our place have expressed doubt that 
robins would build on these shelves. Last year I had six right 
in our immediate neighborhood. These shelves serve another 
purpose, namely, for winter feeding. In these covered platforms 
_ Wwe put a heart-shaped open- 

ing in the back thru which 
you can put lumps of suet. 


greedy blue jay from carrying 
off the whole lump, but all 
birds can readily pick the 


inch mesh. 

Bluebirds, titmouse, nut- 
hatch and crested fly catchers 
are birds much larger than 
wrens and chickadees and 
should have openings about 
ofie and one-fourth’ inches. 
Rooms inside should be about 
five by five inches in size. 

Martins, great crested fly 
catchers, are still larger and 


eighths inch opening and 
a six by six inch space inside. 
All houses designed to attract 
woodpeckers should have a 
handful of sawdust in the bot- 
tom; sometimes old tree mould 
is mixed with saw dust. Tree 
mould can be found in any 
woods, in old decayed stumps. 

In planning a bird house do 
not make the common mistake 


of making the door openings 


on the floor, better have them half way up the front. Here, 
again, we take our hint from nature; I have examined*many 
cavities in trees occupied by birds and I find always the open- 
ings are downward, never upward. The hole high up will serve 
to keep the-young from tumbling out before their time. 

I have particularly noticed that wrens like a deep nest and 
they will fill it up with sticks to where tkey like. These coarse 
sticks in the bottom of their nests serve to ventilate the’ nest. 
I am often asked if rooms should be communicating reoms in 
the large martin houses. Continued on page 26 
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Window’ box in Pompeian stone (cement) 


Your Garden Furnishings 


FEW years ago, 
when the garden 
movement took 
America by storm, we 
began to think about 
furnishings for the gar- 
den. We realized that a garden 
at its best does not consist merely 
of masses of flowers, however 
beautifully arranged they may be. 
We are learning to realize that 
good garden architecture is appre- 
ciated even in a small space. 
Much of the garden spirit comes 
with the introduction of a marble 
bench, a classic sundial, an arch- 
ing trellis, a fountain, or a bench 
or two—all of these are eloquent 
testimonials of man’s age-old 
delight in gardens. And how 
pleasant it is to enter a garden 
thru a quaint old gateway. If 
built of stone or brick, very good; 
but if built of bark-covered logs or 
trellis work, it will need clinging 
vines to improve the effect. 
Where few flowers grow, color- 
ful effects that suggest flowers are 
often offered by blue-glazed jars 
of Italian make and lattice work 
in yellow and pale green. The 
jars are of terra cotta and in 
America will not endure winter 
exposure. Before hard frosts 
come they must be taken in. 
Then there is another type of 
colored urns, the so-called straw- 
berry jars. Equally suitable for 
the city courtyard is the little 
fountain of terra cotta with an 
iridescent glaze of pale rose. 

The bronze statuettes of nymphs 
and sportive children must also 
find a place amid patches of mossy 
turf and tubs of bay trees. Berge’s 
Undine and “Wild Flower” are 
among the most charming. Where 
Nature has provided no vista and 
the garden walk leads only to a 
stone wall or a fence, a lovely 
substitute is offered by a panel of 
Venetian mosaic showing treesand 
a rolling upland in vivid colors. 
A sunken pool at its feet reflects 
the mosaic. Of course, around 
such a pool one expects to find 
flowers. If no other gardening is 
possible, one can fill low cement 
flower boxes with flowering plants. 


The boxes with a Byzantine design are particularly pleasing 
and there are sundial pedestals decorated with the same 


quaint design. 


Often the furniture for suburban gardens is rough finished 


A bird bath in 


Pompeian stone 


Sun dials are indispen- 
sable in artistic gardens 


A common type 
of bird bath 


Wall | Fountain 


Renaissance fountain in 
Pompeian stone 


cedar or of white painted 
cypress with slat backs. 
Such furniture is water- 
proof and inexpensive. Bird 
baths of colonial design and 
the spirited fountain pieces 
of a modern sculptor such as Janet 
Scudder add just the right note to 
these surroundings. In selecting 

a bird bath, by the way, one 
should note the kind endorsed by 
the Audubon Society with a grad- 
ually sloping basin provided with 
perch-like ridges that afford a se- 
cure foothold for the birds. 

Birds should be coaxed into 
every garden. To do this we 
should build quarters for them, 
feeding trays and baths. It is not 
necessary to deface trees with 
zine and head-bumpers to do this, 
either; one can swing the houses 
and trays midway between the 
branches, several inches of space 
surrounding them above and 
below, by means of wires stapled 
to the branches themselves. 

Every bird house needs to have 

in front of it a perch or platform. 
Bird trays are to be had in lovely 
designs in pottery, rough crockery 
stone, and concrete as well as in 
wood. Small wash basins may be 
painted and set on protected poles as 
are bird feeding trays. 

Water is a charming addition to a 
garden and costs little when a supply 
from the house is available, or where 
a natural spring or creek can be 
used} Concrete basins are not 
difficult to build, and when filled 
with water, make delightful beds for 
certain plants. Iron basins may be 
bought for a small sum and sunk in 
the earth. If the water stands three 
or four feet deep in the basin, the 
water may be kept fresh by sub- 
aquatic plants such as eel grass and 
giant water weed, while its surface 
beauty may be accentuated by water 
lilies, water chestnuts and water 
hyacinths. 

Reproductions of the classic are 
now, as always, appropriate for 
formal and more pretentious gardens. 
Marble pieces are, of course, one’s 
first choice, because they are nearer 
in spirit to the original: a Pompeiian 
in Naples, Roman chairs with beau- 


tifully carved and curved backs, or a Versailles fountain. Then 
there are granite pieces—a pair of fawns on tall pedestals to be 


silhouetted against evergreens, great jars and benches decorated 


with Renaissance or Romanesque carving. 


(Cont’d on page 29 
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F theold- 
fash- 
ioned 
rugs none en- 
joyed more 
lasting and 
deserved pop- 
ularity than 
the hooked 
rug, made by 
drawing or by 
hooking strips 
of material 
thru a burlap 
foundation. 
The women 
of New England and Nova Scotia excelled in this work and by 
5s using skillfully the humble materials they had at hand made 
Pia tae rugs both artistic in appearance and lasting in character. 
ee Patterns were passed from neighbor to neighbor, each worker 
Rey using different colors until 
Pu many designs were to be had. 
NN It is not easy to secure 
these rugs today unless one 
mat can journey to the places 
ie where they were first made. 
sae Occasionally one finds them 
in shops but the price is often 
prohibitive. And yet they 
may be made at home from 
odd scraps of materials and 
prove just as satisfying as 
those found in an antique 
shop or in a sturdy New 
England farm home. 
Materials necessary for 
making these rugs at home 
are not numerous. Besides 
the burlap one needs a good- 
sized steel crochet hook (one 
with some sort of a handle 
will prove easy to use), a 
quantity of strips of materials of the same weight and kind, 


upon the burlap, and a frame on which the burlap may be 
stretched. This frame may be made from two-inch 
wide strips of wood which are longer by a few 
inches than the largest rug one will be apt to make. 
Into the frame bore holes and make a number of 
wooden pegs to fit so that the frame may be ad- 
justed when smaller rugs are to be made. 

Before the burlap is stretched upon the frame it 
will be necessary to spread it out on the work 
table and draw the design upon it. It is also ad- 

visable to have the color scheme well in mind so 
that the work may progress smoothly and swiftly 
when the actual process of drawing in the material 
is begun. The women of other generations grew so 
expert they could work without having the designs 
drawn on the burlap but the woman who is making 
her first hooked rug will have better success if she 
oo the pattern carefully before beginning to 
work. 

Both the design and the colors in which it is to 
be worked out will depend on the room in which 
the rug is to be placed. A bathroom rug would be 
attractive if worked out in blue and white in a 


Dignified flower baskets and prim bouquets are used in this rug 


How To Make The Old-Fashioned Hooked Rug 


JULIA WOLFE 
Only A Few Materials Are Needed 


robably not 
rmonize at 
all with the 
general color | 
scheme and 
atmosphere of 
the living 
room, dining 
room or hall, 
For these 
rooms we may 
well choose 
rugs similar in 
design to 
those shown 
on this page. 


Dulled by the wear of years, the conventionalized baskets 
and bouquets of flowers and the geometric and oak-leaf 
borders are entirely desirable, since modern tastes prefer soft 
colors used in these rooms. For this reason we never regard 


material as too faded to use. 
We may take the contents 
impartially from our piece 
bags, discriminating only to 
the extent of sorting the 
goods in order to have like 
with like. After the material 
is sorted it must be cut into 
strips according to the mesh- 
es of the burlap. If the bur- 
lap is very fine, inch wide 
strips will be right; but if the 
meshes are coarser the strips 
will be more satisfactory if 
made an inch and one-half 
wide and twisted slightly as 
they are drawn into the 
foundation. 

Once the burlap has had 
the design drawn upon it, it 
is ready to be stretched over 
its frame and tacked fast. 


quanti i r Allowing several inches to hang over the frame on all sides will 
india ink, a drawing pen and a ruler for drawing the design _ provide sufficient material to turn in if the rug is lined and thus 
a firm finish will be insured. With the design on the rug and the 


The border is of oak beaves alternating with scrolls 


block pattern. The same pattern —_ then be developed in burlap made fast to the frame and with our other materials at 
blue and rose, blue, black and lavender, or rose and gray for hand we are now ready to begin the actual process of making 
a bedroom. A gay checkerboard rug in red and black would the rug. It will not be necessary to sew the rags together as is 
lend cheerful color to the kitchen. But the same rug would done in making woven rag rugs. (Continued on page 49 
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ONE HUNDRED WAYS YOU CAN 
BRIGHTEN UP YOUR HOME 


HERE are many ways you can make your 

home more artistic, cheery and inviting. Our 
Book on Home Beautifying gives one hun- 
dred practical suggestions for refinishing and keep- 
ing your furniture, woodwork, floors and linoleum 
in perfect condition. Every room needs the 
brightening touch of Johnson’s Polishing Wax. 
It gives a lustre that lends 


POLISHING WAX 


Pasfe - Powdered 


Your Linoleur~ will last longer 
and look better if you polish it oc- 
casionally with Johnson’s Polishing 
Wax—Ligquid or Paste. Johnson’s 
Wax prevents cracking and blister- 
ing—brings out the pattern and 
color and protects the linoleum from 
wear. It imparts a polish of great 
beauty and durability. Johnson’s 
Polishing Wax i is recommended by the 


OHNSON’S Prepared Wax Liquid 

is an ideal polish for furniture and 
woodwork. It imparts a hard, dry, 
oil-less polish to which dust and lint 
cannot cling. It takes the drudg- 
ery from dusting. Protects and 
preserves the varnish, adding 
years to its life and beauty. It 
covers up mars and small surface 
scratches and prevents checking. 


PASTE-LIQUID-POWDERED A FORM FOR EVERY USE 


Powdered. 


Johnson’s Polishing Wax is conveniently put up in three forms—Paste, Liquid and 


, J Use Johnson’s Paste Wax for polishing floors of all kinds—wood, tile, marble, com- 
position, linoleum, etc. 

r 1 Use Johnson’s Liguid Wax for polishing your furniture, woodwork, 
linoleum, leather, shoes and automobiles. 


ifs th oe | Johnson’s Powdered Wax makes perfect dancing floors. 


Our Book on Home Beautifying tells 100 ways to beautify your 
home and make it more attractive. We will gladly send it free and postpaid. 
Use Coupon Below. 


INSIST UPON JOHNSON’S POLISHING WAX—THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE. 
FOR SALE AT ALL GOOD STORES. 


I understand that it aeeee color 
to use and how to apply them. 


FREE--Book on Home Beautifying. 


Ss. C. JOHINSON & SON, Department F. G. 2, Racine, Wiscansin. 
Wood Finishing Authorities’’ 


Please send me free and postpaid your Book on Home Beautifying and Wood Finishi 
charts—gi 
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Your Backyard Fruit Spray Calendar 


| When to Spray | 


What to Spray What to Spray For What to Use and How to Use It. 
APPLE * Oyster-shell, scurfy and San Jose | Dormant spray. When the leaf | 2 quarts limesulfur, 5 gallons water. Cover the branches, 
PEAR e. buds begin to swell. | twigs and trunks of trees thoroly. 
Apple scab, curculio, spring can- Cluster bud. When blossom 1 quart limesulfur, 5 gallons water; or Bordeaux 
1 | kerworms, green fruit worm. buds have separated and before | 4-4-50, 6 ounces quicklime, 6 ounces copper sulfate, 5 gal- 
individual blossoms have opened. | lons water. 2!4 ounces dry lead arsenate with above 
formulas. 
Codling moth, apple scab, cur- Petal-drop or calyx spray. When 1 pint limesulfur, 144 ounces dry lead arsenate, 5 gallons 
2 | culio, spring cankerworm. ninety-five percent of the petals | water. Drive the spray; mght down into every calyx cup, 
have dropped. and do not delay the spray, for it must be on while the calyx 
is open. 
Codling moth, apple scab. Side Worm Spray. Two to three 1 pint limesulfur or Bordeaux 3-3-50. 5 ounces copper 
3 . weeks after petals drop. sulfate, 5 ounces quicklime, 5 gallons water, 144 ounces dry 
F lead arsenate. 
Second brood codling moth, sooty Last spray, last of July, early 3% pint limesulfur or Bordeaux 4-4-50 (see above), 1% 
4 blotch, apple scab, apple blotch, | August. ounces | lead arsenate. spray once between this spra 
black rot and other fungus. and 3, and again two or three weeks later if worms are Bad. 
Aphis. As soon as aphis appear, and be- 1 teaspoonful 40 percent nicotine sulfate, and 1 cubic 
fore leaves curl. inch cheap laundry soap in 1 gallon water, or 1 teaspoonful 
40 percent nicotine sulfate to each gallon of spray material. 
Borer. Spring and fall. Dig out ,or destroy by thrusting flexible wire into burrows. 
CHERRY San Jose scale. | Before buds open. Same as dormant spray for apples. 
‘ 1 Fruit rot, leaf spot, curculio. Just before blossoms open. P 1 quart Sameer and 2% ounces dry lead arsenate in 
5 ons water. 
y 2 Fruit rot, leaf spot, curculio. Just after petals fall. 1 = limesulfur and 24 ounces of dry lead arsenate in 
5 gallons water. 
: 3 Fruit rot and leaf spot. 10 to 15 days after 2. 1 pint limesulfur in 5 gallons of water. 
4 Leaf t, slugs, other insects. Just after fruit is picked. _Bordeaux mixure 4-4-50 (6 ounces copper sulfate, 6 ounces 
ache ieatecatie quick lime, 5 gallons water) and 24% ounces dry lead arsenate. 
5 Leaf spot, slugs, other insects. | 2 to 3 weeks after 4. Repeat 4. 
PEACH Leaf curl, brown rot. | Before the buds get large. ~~ Smaee mixture 4-4-50 or 2 quarts limesulfur in 5 gallons 
water. 
Peach tree borer. Spring and fall. Dig out borers, or apply 1 ounce paradichloro-benzine 
crystals in mound of earth about base of each tree for 3 to 
5 weeks. 
1 Genie. Just after blooming when fruit 1% ounces dry lead arsenate, 14% ounces lump lime, 
is bursting shucks. 5 gallons water. Very important for curculio. 
2 Brown rot, scab and curculio. 2 to 3 weeks after 1. Self boiled limesulfur (1234. ounces sulfur powder, 124% 
4 ounces lump lime, 5 gallons water. Start lime slaking with 
little water, add sulfur, then allow it to self-boil from heat 
of lime, adding water little at time as needed. After boiling 
for four or five minutes by own heat, add water to make five 
: gallons.) Add 11% ounces dry lead arsenate for insects. 
Y 3 Brown rot, scab. About a month before fruit ripens. | ee neied limesulfur as in 2. Early varieties may not need 
this spray. 

{e PLUMS Curculio, Brown rot. Just before blossoms open. 1 quart limesulfur, 24 ounces dry lead arsenate in 5 
1 1 gallons water. use Bordeaux 4-4-50 instead of limesulfur 

if desired. 

a ¢ 2 Curculio and other leaf eaters, Just after blossoms fall. 1 pint limesulfur, 14% ounces dry lead arsenate in 5 gallons 
is brown rot, leaf spot. water, or use Bordeaux 4-4-50 if desired instead of limesulfur. 
Gh 3 Curculio and other leaf eaters, 15 days after blossoms fall. | Repeat 2. 

a brown rot, leaf spot. 
5) 4 Curculio and other leaf eaters, About the middle of June. | Repeat 3. 
brown rot, leaf spot. | 
5 Fruit rot and leaf spot. Late July or early August. 34 pint limesulfur in 5 gallons water. 
Aphis or plant lice. Upon first appearance. As for aphis on apples. 
GRAPES Mildews, black rot. When first leaves are one-third | Bordeaux 4-4-50 (see under apples). Add 3 ounces dry 
1 grown. lead arsenate and four-fifths pint cheap molasses to 5 gallons 
Bordeaux if flea-beetles are present. 
2 Mildews, black rot, rose chafer, Just before blossoms open. | Repeat Bordeaux mixture and add 2% ounces lead arsenate 
berry moth, curculio. | and molasses as above. 
3 Repeat 2. Just after fruit sets. Repeat 2. 
4 Repeat 2. 10 to 20 days after 3. Repeat 2. 
5 Repeat 2. 10 to 20 days after 4. Repeat 2 if black rot or berry moth is abundant. 


Special treatment when beetles 
become most numerous and before 
egg laying begins. 


Last of June and first of July. 


Use same formula as 2. Note: Limesulfur must not be 
used on grapes. The lead arsenate may be omitted if insects 
mentioned are not troublesome. 


CURRANTS AND 
GOOSEBERRIES 1 


Mildew. When leaves appear and at 2 weeks 1 pint limesulfur to 5 gallons water. 

intervals until fruit is half grown. 

On first appearance of worms. 2% ounces dry lead arsenate with above until fruit is 
Worms. half grown. 


Worms after fruit is half grown. 


1 ounce fresh White Hellebore in 1% gallons water. 


Worms, leaf spot, etc. 


After fruit is picked. Bordeaux mixture 4-4-50 (see under apples). 134 ounces 
lead arsenate to 5 gallons Bordeaux. 
Worms, leaf spot. Two weeks after 3. Repeat 3. 
Aphis or lice. As for aphis on apples. 


Upon appearance of lice and be- 
fore leaves curl. 


Rust or leaf spot. 


When growth appears and later 
as often as necessary. 


Bordeaux mixture 4-4-50 (see under apples). 


General treatment. 


After picking fruit. 


Mow and burn over on a windy day. 


Leaf roller. 


At first appearance of roller. 


1 ounce dry lead arsenate to 3 gallons water as often as 


necessary, but do not spray after fruit is half grown. 


All rights reserved 
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Grandmother’s Favorites 


The memories of sitting on grand- 
mother’s front steps of late summer 
afternoons, looking down the walks lined 
with these “‘pinks” growing right up to 
the foot of an old gnarled pear tree from 
whose green retreats, every now and then, 
great luscious pears fell with a soft thud 
and on across the road thru the old pal- 
ings their bright faces peeped up outlin- 
ing the strawberry beds in the vegetable 
garden. And the choice ones she occa- 
sionally pulled for me to have and 
“smell” as she toiled on among all her 
garden trophies—somehow those mem- 
ories are most precious and sweet. 

The dianthus, once growing well, will 
continue to grow and spread year after 
year, their beauty increasing with age and 
size. With a bit of protection they will 
survive the winter and bloom again even 
more profusely the second year. They 
begin blooming early in July and continue 
a perfect mass of color until severe frost 
in the fall, remaining practically uninjured 
by either drought or wet weather, the 
numbers of flowers fairly crowding each 
other for room. 

The seed may be sown in moderately 
rich garden loam in real early spring, or 
they may be planted in late summer and 
the young plants given protection thru 
the winter and at the first approach of 
spring’s warm days they will begin grow- 
ing and send out their buds at once. 

Frequent waterings thru the blooming 
season will produce better blossoms and 
a frequent watering with water drained 
from manure, will also repay the grower 
for the trouble with larger blossoms of 
better colorings. The whole family of 
“pinks” are marked and beautifully 
fringed, all of them possessing a rich, 
spicy perfume delightfully pleasant. Many 
have the clove fragrance so much prized. 
Blood reds, crimsons, velvety red, rosy 
pink, white blotched and _ striped, 
stained hieroglyphically, pure 
white and softest pink—the delicate 
tones and deeper ones mingling in ex- 
quisite contrast. The striped and 
fringed ones are both single and double. 

Of the latter, “Count Kerchove”’ has 
wonderfully large double blood-red flow- 
ers with a velvety black banding or zone. 
“Snowdrift” also has wonderful big 


double pure white blossoms. The giant 
“Ruffled and Frilled” single ones are of 
unapproachable beauty, especially for 
cut flowers—some of the blossoms fre- 
quently three and four inches across, 
splendidly mottled and blended with two 
or more shades.—Gertrude Shockey. 
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Utility Coupe £. o. b. Flint, Mich. 


Quality Cars Now 
Easy Own 


It is no longer necessary to pay high prices 
for quality transportation. Through engi- 
neering and marketing efficiency, Chevrolet 
has ichilaeed volume production of quality 
automobiles thereby effecting such remark- 
able economies that it now leads all standard- 
built cars in volume of sales. Chevrolet 
possesses quality features usually found only 
in the higher priced automobiles. 


Ease, simplicity, and economy of operation 
are ensured by a chassis famous for its engi- 
neering efficiency. 


Artistic appearance, riding comfort and re- 
fined interior appointments arecharacteristics 


of the Fisher Bodies used on all closed models. 


You have reason to be proud of your 
Chevrolet. It is an achievement. 


Prices F. O. B. Flint, Michigan 


SUPERIOR Two Passenger Roadster .... .$510 
SUPERIOR Five Passenger Touring . . .. . . 525 
SUPERIOR Two Passenger Utility Coupe . . . . 680 
SUPERIOR Four Passenger Sedanette .... . 850 
SUPERIOR Five Passenger Sedan . . . . .. . 860 
SUPERIOR Light Delivery 510 


Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan 
Division of General Motors Corporation 
Applications will be considered 


from high grade dealers in terri- 
tory not adequately covered 


There are now more than 10,000 
Chevrolet dealers and service 
stations throughout the world 
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Nothing Can Take 
the Place of Oak 


—for floors 


Today, as five hundred years ago, 
Oak is the acknowledged king of 
flooring. His double crown of un- 
rivalled beauty and rugged strength 
has never been wrested from him. 


No flooring of any kind can sur- 
pass the quiet elegance, the rich sim- 
plicity, of a fine Oak Floor. Invari- 
ably it gives a room more distinction 
than ten times its cost spent on orna- 
mentation. 


In many old colonial homes you find 
Oak Floors laid over a century ago, 
more beautiful and in better condition 
than the day they were laid, for an 
Oak Floor is one of the few things that 
improve with age and use. Oak Floors 
are genuine. 


Oak Floors add materially to selling 
and renting values, as any real estate 
man will tell you. They save time, 
trouble and expense by being so easy 
to keep bright and clean. 


And, finally, they cost less than 
ordinary flooring plus unwieldy, un- 
sanitary carpets. 


A special %-inch thickness, too, is 
made for laying on top of old floors. 


Write for our three booklets, in 
colors, on the uses and advantages of 
modern Oak Floors. They are free. 


Qak Flooring Advertising Bureau 
1066 Ashland Block 
Chicago, 
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LAWNS, TREES AND SHRUBS 


How about the mulch on your tulip beds, the 
perennials and the shrubs? hese days of early 
thaws may play havoc with them. The idea is to 
mulch to prevent thawing, to keep the ground around 
the roots frozen. It isn’t the freezing that does the 
damage; it’s the alternate freezing and thawing. 
If your mulch is too thin, or has blown away, replace 
it before a thaw comes along. Use clean straw, 
leaves or marsh hay. The latter will be the best if 
you can secure it. It has no seed to scatter. 

Colorado Blue Spruce is a great favorite for orna- 
mental purposes in lawn plantings. It is planted 
in many situations, however, where it should not 
be, due to the fact that many people look upon it 
as more or less of a dwarf. It is true that it is slow- 
growing in the earlier years, but in its native habitat 
it reaches a height of 150 feet. As it grows in size 

age, the lower branches wither and become 
straggly. At first it has wonderful possibilities, but 
one should not look upon it as a permanent proposi- 
taon unless there is plenty of room for it. 

Have you been wondering why your ivy and climb- 
ing roses on the south side of the house winter- 
killed when similar ones on the other sides of the 
house did not? The explanation is found in the 
fact that the warmer location causes the sap to start 
on warm days. Then when freezing temperature 
returns at nightfall, they are killed or a section in 
the canes killed out, which causes the whole growth 
to die—just as if it had been cut off. 

Did you know that the leaves of the Red Fir, one 
of our noblest western conifers, live for about ten 
years before falling? 

Keep the hardy roses mulched until danger of 
killing frost is past. Not until then should they 
be pruned.  Pruni now may result in winter 
killing, as it will enable the frost to travel down the 
pithy centers with greater facility. 

A good lawn roller is a necessity in making real 
lawns. One can be made of concrete at slight ex- 
pense, by using a round tub with straight sides as 
a form. Be sure to place a stout iron bar—a crow- 
bar handle is good—in the center before the con- 
crete sets. If you are unable to make one and feel 
that you can’t afford to buy a roller, why net get 
the neighbors to go in with you and buy one on a 
community basis? A dollar or two invested in this 
way will do more to improve the lawns in the neigh- 
borhood than almost anything else. 

What kind of lawn seed should you buy? If you 
want a blue-grass lawn eventually and have an 
ordinary situation, buy a mixture of one-third white 
clover and two-thirds pure bluegrass. The clover 
will act as a nurse crop and keep down the w 
while the slower germinating bluegrass is coming on. 
Be sure to get “‘white clover” or you are apt to find 
your lawn full of alsike clover, which isn't so at- 
— White clover, in itself, makes an excellent 

awn. 

It is best not to prune spirea shrubs, except to 
remove dead growth, unless planted in hedges as 
the Bridal Wreath often are—then the pruning 
should be light, merely to round up the hedge. 
Severe pruning deprives the spirea of much of its 
attractiveness as a graceful shrub. 

Every good lawn should have a few evergreens. 
A foundation planting of evergreens, provided they 
are correctly placed, will be most attractive. Most 
evergreen foundation = are not done with 
an eye to the future. Tall growing sorts are placed 
in front of verandas or windows where they event- 
ually cut off the view and light; they are commonly 
planted too close together and are soon crowding 
one another. Plantings should be judged from the 
standpoint of the future; few care to have to change 
their plantings every four or five years. Insist that 

our nurseryman work from this viewpoint, rather 
rom the one of selling you as much stuff as possible. 

Shoveling out paths across the snow-covered 
lawn should be avoided as much as possible. The 
lawn is bound to show traces of the path all summer. 

Have you organized that “tree club’’ yet? There 
are enough lawn trees in your neighborhood de- 
manding attention to warrant the services of an 
expert tree surgeon at once. By organizing a neigh- 
borhood tree club, the individual expense can be 
reduced to a minimum. If you are unable to do this 
the department of agriculture at Washington, D. C. 
ean furnish you circulars on tree preservation and 
tree surgery which will give you directions for doing 
the work yourself. 

Mulch your evergreens to keep the soil moist 
around the roots during the winter months. Dry 
winters kil? more evergreens than almost anything 
else. A good soaking on warm, thawing days may 
save them for you. After this is done, mulch wel] 
to hold in the moisture. 

To destroy angleworms in the lawn—they are 
often serious pests—make a stock solution in the 
following manner: Dissolve one pound of salt in 
two gallons of boiling water, to which one pound 
of corrosive sublimate is added, and the whole is 
diluted with four gallons of water. One pint of this 
solution is used to sixteen gallons of water and 
sprayed over the lawn. 

Army worms infesting the lawn may be 
destroyed by spraying the lawn with arsenate of 
lead until it is white. Arsenate of lead is prepared 
| using three pounds of the powder to fifty gallons 
of water, maintaining the same proportions if less 
is 

roken straw litter from the poultry house, 
liberally mixed as it is with Sepitlons, FE an 
excellent mulch and dressing for the shrubbery, 
trees and borders or garden. Don’t burnit. Spread 
it over these, even on top of the snow, and when 
spring comes spade or hoe under the surface. It adds 
desireable fertilizing elements to the soil and is rich 
in humus. You can completely change the character 
of your soil in two seasons if this practice is followed. 


Walls and roof insulated with Cabot’s Qutit. 
Leon E.. Stanhope, architect, Chicago. 


Make Your House Like a Thermos Bottle 


Keep it Warm in Winter and Cool in Summer, 
by insulating it with 


Cabot'’s “Quilt” 


UILT insulates the whole house. It saves the heat in Win- 
ter, giving you full value for your coal and reducing costs 

about half. It keeps the heat out in Summer, making the 

house cooler. 

Quilt lasts aslong as the house. It saves your money and 

keeps you comfortable all the time. No investment that you 

can make will earn such dividends as Quilt in cutting down 

—_ and doctor's bills and making the house cozy and health- 

‘ul. 
Quilt is not a mere felt or paper. One layer has insulating 
power equal to twenty-eight layers of common building paper. 


Build Warm Houses 
It is Cheaper than Heating Coid Ones 
Sample of Quilt sent free 


Samuel Cabot, Inc. 


147 Milk St. 


24 W. Kinzie 
Street 
CHICAGO 


Agents 


PLAN YOUR HOME NOW 
CRAFTSMAN BUNGALOWS—112 e Book 
of distinctive bungalows costing from $800 to 
$8,500; with photos of exteriors, interiors, plans, sizes, 
cost, etc., with valuable suggestions by experts on 
COLONIAL HOMES—Featuring the 


get my 64- 
up-to-date book 
of the various 
types of bunga- 
lows. Shows exte- 
riors and floor 
. plans of 3 to Il 
rooms. Carefully selected from thousands of beautiful 
bungalows. The best b alow book published. Price 
$2.00 postpaid anywhere. o Stamps please. 

George Palmer Telling, 367 Kensington Place, Pasadena, Calif. 


You Can Save *352° 


By recovering your 

old auto top frame 

yourself. Our recovers 

are custom tailor made in 

our own fit all 


$4.4 
makes and models of cars 


and up tha 
Parcels Post Paid car-can put it on. We 
ns. 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator for 
Gardeners, Suburbanites, Truckers, 
Florists, Nurserymen, Fruit Growers. Catalog 
American Farm Machine Co. Bree 
2535 Uni.Av.S.E.,Minneapolis,Minn. 


GET A FARM on theSoo Linein North Dakota 

or Northern Minnesota. Condi- 
tions never better to buy good lands at prices that wil! 
never be lower. Crop payment plan or easy terms. Say 


which state interested in. Send for information to H. 8. 
FUNSTON, No. 14 Soo Line Ry.. Minneapolis, Minn. 


PATENTS and TRADEMARKS 


Bair & Freeman, 701 Crocker Bidg.Dept.F. Des Moines,la 


was 
CAB ON | MASS. 
“> 
original and artistic plan book every published on 
this beautiful style of architecture. Postpaid. . . 50c 
eee YOHO & MERRIT, Architects 
702 Empire Bidg., Seattle 
| SS BEFORE YOU BUILD, 
| 
| 
ae 
and quarters are seWea together, With rear curtain 
ee ber of your car and we will send you catalog with samples. 
LIBERTY TOP & TIRE CO. ,Dept.G1 ,Cincinati, O. 
| 
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How to Shampoo the Hair 
HELENE MARSAN 


EFORE beginning the discussion of 

the shampoo one thing must be 

considered and emphasized. If 
bright attractive hair is desired it is 
vitally important to build up the general 
health, for depleted physical strength 
has a telling effect on the condition of 
the hair. While this is being done, 
however, the hair itself must have its 
full quota of care and to the busy woman 
a knowledge of the right way to perform 
such ordinary tasks as the shampoo is 
highly important. 

There are times and occasions when 
just about the nicest treat a busy house- 
wife can give herself is a visit to a hair 
dresser’s establishment. Household cares 
are forgotten as she puts herself into 
the hands of an expert who knows what 
must be done. The shampoo comes first 
and if this particular housewife is ob- 
serving she remembers each step that 
she may give herself proper attention 
when care by an expert is out of the 
question. 

The hair is brushed until every snarl 
is removed and it is smooth and shining. 
Then a solution of soft water and a pure 
soap is poured over the head. The at- 
tendant assures you that hard water 
may be used but that extra rinsings 
must then be given. It’s all in the riasing 
she again assures you and adds that 
sticky, uncomfortable feeling hair re- 
sults when all of the soap solution is 
not rinsed away. 

You vow to yourself to remember 
this point but to use soft water never- 
theless whenever you can possibly se- 
cure it. 

To go back to the soap solution, it is 
well rubbed into the hair until a foamy 
lather is made. Then the hair is thoroly 
rinsed and another application of the 
solution is made—likewise well rubbed 
into the hair and rinsed. Then, true 
to the advice she has given you, the at- 
tendant proceeds to rinse your hair until 
you feel sure it will be clean for a long 
time to come. She uses a sponge spray 
attached to a faucet for this purpose 
and just before the final rinsing pours 
over the hair a goodly quantity of lemon 
juice. Then she rubs your hair thoroly 
with a spotless towel to take away all 
possible moisture.in this manner and 
finishes the drying with an automatic 
hair dryer. At home we can dry the hair 
over a radiator or hot air register. 

And last it is well to keep in mind the 
fact brought out at the beginning of 
this article: that building up the general 
health is absolutely ‘necessary to at- 


Sactive hair. 


(Editors Note—Letters asking for per- 
sonal help on all questions relating to 
appearance will be given prompt and 
careful attention. Address your in- 


quiries to Mrs. Marsan in care of Fruit, 
Garden and Home, Des Moines, Iowa, 
and enclose a stamped self-addressed 
envelope for reply.] 
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How Pretty Teeth 


affect the smile—teeth freed from film 


See what one week will do 


The open smile comes naturally when 
there are pretty teeth to show. But dingy 
teeth are kept concealed. 


The difference lies in film. That is what 
stains and discolors. That is what hides 
the tooth lustre. Let us show you, by a 
 aiged test, how millions now fight that 


Why teeth are dim 


Your teeth are coated with a viscous 
film. You can feel it now. It clings to 
teeth, gets between the teeth and stays. 


No ordinary tooth paste can effectively 
combat it. "The tooth brush, therefore, 
leaves much of it intact. 


That film is what discolors, not the 
teeth. It often forms the basis of a dingy 
coat. Millions of teeth are clouded in 
that way. 


The tooth attacks 
Film also holds food substance which 


ferments and forms acids. It holds the 
acids in contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. 


Germs constantly breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyor- 
rhea. us most tooth troubles are now 
traced to film, and very few people 
escape them. 


Must be combated 


Dental science has long been seeking a 
daily film combatant. In late years two 


PepsaodéAl 


REG.U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, which 
whitens, cleans and protects the teeth 
without the use of harmful grit. Now 
advised by leading dentists the world 


over. 


effective methods have been found. Au- 
thorities have proved them by many 
careful tests. Now leading dentists nearly 
all the world over are urging their daily use. 


A new-day tooth paste has been - 
fected, made to comply with seelent 
requirements. The name is Pepsodent. 

ese two great film combatants are em- 
bodied in it. 


It goes further 


Other effects are now considered es- 
sential. Pepsodent is made to bring 
them all. 


It multiplies the salivary flow. It 
multiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva.. That is there to digest starch 
deposits on teeth, so they will not remain 
and form acids. 


It multiplies the alkalinity of the sali- 
va. That is nature's neutralizer for acids 
which cause decay. 


Thus every application gives these 
tooth-protecting forces multiplied effect. 


These things mean whiter, cleaner, safer 
teeth. They mean natural mouth condi- 
tions, better tooth protection. This ten- 
day test will convince you by what you 
see and feel. Make it for your own sake, 
then decide what is best. 


/ 


10-Day Tube Free “ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 651, 1104S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
Mail 10-day tube of Pepsodent to 
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Book for 
Home 
Builders 


For the man of strictly 
moderate means who 
is planning a home,a 
new Portland Cement 
Association book— 
“Concrete Houses” —is 


now available. 


It contains twenty-six 
distinctive designs by 
leading architects, to- 
gether with many in- 
teresting suggestions 
and new ideas on plan- 
ning and building the 
ideal small home. 


You will be interested 
in the variety of archi- 
tectural style and the 
attractive use of space 
shown in these designs. 


You will be surprised 
to see how beautiful a 
fire-safe, permanent 
concrete home can be. 


We will send this complete 
new book;Concrete Houses,’ 
postpaid to you on receipt of 
50c, money order or 2c stamps. 
Complete working drawings, 
specifications and material 
estimates are available at 
nominal cost for any of these 
houses you may be interested 
in, together with authorita- 
tive information on correct 
concrete construction. 


PORTLAND CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 
111 West Washington Street 
CHICAGO 
oA National Organization to Improve 
and Extend the Uses of Concrete 
Offices in 23 Other Cities 


Fruit, Garden and Home 


House Your Bird Friends 


Continued from page 18 


This is not important. A most 
successful martin house is just on the 
edge of our town and I have had the 
pleasure of inspecting this for the last 
nine years. The partitions in this house 
are only one inch high, a sort of checker- 
board with five inch squares laid off 
inside. 

Then there is a question frequently 
asked, how high should the martin house 
be placed from the ground? Some people 
think thirty feet is right but I consider 
this too high. Much of the pleasure in 
watching them is lost when the house is 
so high up. Some of the most successful 
houses around here are only eight or 
ten feet from the ground. 

As to wren houses, I always advocate 
placing them near your door, six to eight 
feet from the ground. Wrens, robins, 
bluebirds all seem to prefer building near 
a house. This instinct is supposed to be 
in them on account of the protection 
afforded by your presence. Crows and 
hawks rarely will molest any birds within 
fifty feet of your door. If the house cat 
should show undue interest I am sure 
almost anyone would protect the birds. 

Only about half of the birds in this 
locality will build in houses. These are 
talled the cavity-building birds and be- 
fore man provided houses these birds 
built in hollow t ees, in old discarded 
woodpecker holes, in clefts of rocks, and 
the like. Dead and hollow trees are fast 
disappearing under the pruning ax of 
man and if we wish to retain the valuable 
services of these birds, we must provide 
other nesting sites for them. 

I am continually wandering off my 
subject, but here is just one more point 
to show the importance of bird protection. 
It is said by scientific men, that if all 
bird life was suddenly wiped out, in three 
years there would not be a green thing on 
the earth because insects would have 
destroyed everything. 

Feeding devices also come under the 
head of bird houses. I will here give 
the directions for making them, par- 
ticularly for beginners. Birds can be fed 
the year around, but feeding will do the 
most good during the winter season, and 
particularly when the ground is covered 
with snow, and still more particularly 
when bushes, weeds, trees and every- 
thingare covered withiceand sleet. These 
are the times when birds come out of 
the deep woods and are often seen in 
the door yard. Last winter on a snowy 
day we saw twelve species and at least 
200 individuals at a feeding station 
within sight of our window. I am show- 
ing a good feed:ng shelf herewith and 
any boy should be able to make one. On 
the shelf you should place some mixed 
grain, bird seed, such as is fed to caged 
birds, or bread crumbs. 

The requirements of a more elaborate 
feeding station are a roof, glass at one 
end and a swivel so they can be turned 
with the closed back towards the direction 
of the wind. A place to hold beef suet 
behind three-fourths inch mesh wire, 
should be provided so the birds will pick 
it in small portions and large birds are 
prevented from carrying it off. 

Bacon rind can be tacked up. Chicka- 
dees will visit this often and have a good 
time. If you are not ready to make a 
feeding station, just a shelf under the 
eaves of an outbuilding is good 
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} Do you know why birch is 


so widely favored for interior 


finish and furniture by those By” 
who know most about woods 
and their qualities? 
Ni2 It is mighty well worth your a 
while to know if you are Boing 
P94 to invest any money in furni- Pee 
ture or in a building. 
We couldn't begin to tell you 
the many reasons for birch [ie 
4 superiority in this space. But if Fy 
you will ask us fora copy of 
54 the “birch Book” it will tell Bay 
>} you the whole story. 
4 That book will certainly open 
| your eyes to the value there is —f 
for you inthe use of birch. 
94 The information it contains is [er 
4 not merely interesting, — it is 
valuable. 
Waa Just ask for a copy of the fy) 
“birch Book”. We will send 
it promptly—free. 
|) The Birch Manufacturers 
Oshkosh, Wis, 


221 F.R. A. Bldg. 


Woven specially for us. wa Jost twice 
long as the average rug. exactly like 
for $6.00 up. Large 54x27 size. 
the thing ta piece in front of yous bu- 
reau, piano, etc. arm, ch colors. Rich 
cus tomers order more 
onderful money-saving offer. Rush your or- 
der today. Ask Tor barsain 536. 


New York, Y. 
Our Advertisemet are all guaranteed. 
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| 
QT DESIGN 
MONEY 
| Justrush your nameand address. Rugs shipped 
| — mail. only $2. nee 
4 ew ‘eon val. sa’ ‘action or money 
| back. Send for FREE bulletin of CROWN BARGAIN: 
CROWN SALES COMPANY 
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Careful Home Planning 


Saves Money 
Continued from page 14 


At the rear of the house are two bed- 
rooms, each with a large wardrobe space. 
The kitchen is entered from a side door, 
a short flight of steps leading up from the 
ground level. The bathroom is handy 
to the bedrooms and there is a linen 
closet in the small hall in front of this 
room. A heating plant in the basement is 
used to furnish heat for the house. 

The exterior of the bungalow is par- 
ticularly pleasing. The front windows 
are surrounded by huge concrete flower 
boxes. The overhanging eaves and wide 
chimney make an attractive picture. All 
of the windows are high and assure good 
ventilation. It is a pretty house to look 
at, and a comfortable house to live in. 

The architect who designed this bunga- 
low specified stucco on concrete block, but 
it would be an easy matter to build it of 
any of the other recognized building ma- 
terials. The concrete blocks insure the 
firesafeness and durability of the house, 
while the wide range in stucco colors 
makes it possible for the builder to specify 
any color he desires. This design is the 
original of a series of six in which the 
same floor plans were used, but in which 
entirely different designs for the exterior 
were made. 

Those of our readers who desire to ob- 
tain complete working drawings of this 
charming little bungalow may do so by 
remitting $2 to Fruit, Garden and Home 
(Specify House Plan F-1.) These draw- 
ings consist of five fully dimensioned 
sheets, including details of interior trim 
and typewritten specifications covering 
construction. 


Van Fleet Roses 


Continued from page 11 
dependable, tho its best blooms seem not 
to come until it has been established at 
least two years. 

Dr. Van Fleet’s rose monument rests 
on other foundations than his climbérs. 
He did wonders with the Japanese 
Rugosa species, producing roses of iron- 
clad hardiness, of tremendous vigor, and 
with a continuity of bloom not found in 
any other equally dependable rose. New 
Century, Sir Thomas Lipton, and Rugosa 
magnifica are varieties in this group, and 
another, Agnes Emily Carman, is the best 
of all, tho for some mysterious reason it 
seems to be very scarce in commerce. Its 
big, intensely sweet, broad flowers are of 
the same shade of attractive red as is 
found in Felix Crousse peony. 

Now I have mentioned enough of the 
Van Fleet rose productions already in 
commerce to prove that the gardens of 
America are now and will increasingly 
be his monuménts. I have sometimes 
wanted to introduce to the gardens a Van 
Fleet quartet, and this I may now name 
as including American Pillar, Dr. W. Van 
Fleet, Silver Moon, and Alida Lovett, 
tho some may wish to include the other 
Lovett lady in place of Alida and with 
Bess Lovett complete the quartet, unless, 
as is far better, a Van Fleet quintet of 
them all is planted. 

It would be amiss if what I have 
written about these Van Fleet roses was 
taken to imply that those designated as 
climbers are useful only as climbers. Any 
climbing rose may well be used as a hedge 
plant, to cover an old fence with a sub- 
stantially defensive screen, 
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That Will OpenYour Eyes ~ 


ag ey varieties, all sizes; Small Fruits, Fruit 
Trees, Shrubs, Ornamentals--the finest, stron , cleanest 
stock ever offered by anyone—anywhere—anytime. At B 
Prices, the lowest ever offered and my Direct from Nursery to You 
Pian makes this yous golden opportunity to do your planting at a 
big saving--the like of which hasn't been offered for years—and will 
probably never be presented again. So get busy-get free catalog 
and make your selections early. Do your planting now at a saving 
of 50% on what you have been paying. 


Landscape Your Lot 

's le—eazy—inexpensive. Just a few dol- 
sketches for for for all 


32 Shrubs For $10.50 


an outte 
cheube int all 


40 Shrubs For $9.75 


4 Buy Direct From 
Nursery At Big savings 


Trom-G r o w er-to- 


No waste--no extra expense--no extra profit. 
prets Shrubs, Fruit Trees, Evergreens, put into — 
ands by the shortest ports. 
can buy. complete satis: ion mand the fu 
fillmen’ of ev fulfillment of my 
Seating direct with the grower. 
Back of my promises to guarantee is a $10,000 
bond deposited with Ham: fm Savin Bank, as well as 
this for fair dealing 
ears. "Thave thou tion lived to in 
saction. t's why" I of cus- 
order nursery in 


exi 
prices. To show what by lo 


$315 


for $1. Niagara Grapes, 
best white ape,6 for $1. 
awam best 


acant sp on your 
the kind you will be giad to own—the kind I 


5 CHERRY TREES $ $148 


BARGAINS FOR 


our choice any six of the 
above or sig of the numer 
Dollar 


other, hat 
shown ip catalog for hat 


to geta 
fog at a very small cost. In fact these 
bargains of advertising character are 
almost given away-—and represent 
wality, Ferris value, so they must be good. 


EVERGREENS 


"$2.! 50 Per 100 "Up. 


Evergreen Windbreaks on the farm for 
themselves. They shelter the home and se on 
fuel--they protect the stock and save on feed-- 
and as an investment an Evergreen Windbreak 
at a few dollars’ cost, easily increases farm val- 
ues fi. ,000 or more. All our evergreens are hardy, 

in our own bi r mm 
own direct supervision--and ese cold under the 
strongest possible guarantee. 


; also sketc hes and bargain co 
fr beautifying your property. li of 
barcains—a book o: ~ value in helping you to 
select your free. Wri te teday. 


EARL FERRIS NURSERY CO. 
738 St. 


{Strawberry 
S100 Me | 
= 
fe 
er group shown in catalog consists of 6 oe 
wea, 8 Privit, 8 Lilac, 18 
, Jap., 7 Indian Currant--40 in 
4 
q | 
real bargains. heck @ 
them over ,co mpare them 
with ong ‘ning. offered 
and you'll quickly decide 
are the best ever. 
4 60 Ferris Pro- 
gress! ve 4 
trawberries, $1. 20 
or Black Raspberries. $1. 
Concord Grapes 12 for $l. 
Worden Early Gra yes, 
Bridal Wreath, 8 for $1. _ 
| Roses, Standard varieties, average 4 ft. trees. 
lar varieties, 8 for $1. just up that orc or fill that 
Golden Glow, 3 for $1. am proud 
ie: for $1. red 
and 
. Get it y. k 
it over, ake your 4 
- 
Beautiful Catalog ‘ 
Illustrated in actual colors, showing 2 
j MPIUN, 
? vari and 
it t or 


NOT PORTARLE 


You can buy all the material for a complete home 
direct from the manufacturer and save four profits 
on the lumber, millwork, hardware and labor. 
Write today for free Aladdin Catalog No. 515 


Beautiful Colonial Bungalow 


All the! umber for this charming b' alow is cut to 
fit by the Aladdin system (not portable). Proved savings 
of over 18% waste in lumber and upto30% savings on 
labor. Ask your nearest Aladdin neighbor. Aladdin 
homes are warm, strong and lasting—built everywhere. 
Thousands of ed 


Story-and-a-Half Bungalow 
Here is a beautiful California bengater. Shingled 


walls and designed in both one story and a 
half floor plans. Latter contains four bed-rooms. 


12-Room Dutch Colonial 
Prices quoted include alll umber cut to fit, windows, 
doors, woodwork, glass, paints, hardware, nails, lath, 
roofing and complete drawings and_ instructions. 
ee mee grade clear lumber for all interior woodwork, 
sid ng and outside finish. d today for bree Alad- 
din Catalog No. 515. 


The ALADDIN Co., 


Also Mills and Offices at Wilmington.N. C.; 
Oregon, and Toronto, Ontario 


WITTE 


Throttling 


Covernot_ NY 


ENGINE - Simple—Wondertu: le 


Runs on either Kerosene, Gasoline or Distillate. Starts 
without cranking. Vary power at will. Mechanically 
ect. Years Ahead—Dollars Better. New Catalog 
REE — Shows all styles. Cash or Terms. Write as. 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 

1730 Oakland Avenue, - KANSAS CITY, MO. 
1730 Empire Buliding, - PITTSBURGH, PA. 
131 Fremont Street, - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


oy, 


Tit Tit 


6 Cents per Foot and up. Costs lessthan wood. 40 
designs. All steel. For Lawns, Churches and Ceme- 
teries, Write for free Catalog and Special Prices. 


Kekemo Fence Mig. Co. Dept. 493 Kokomo, Ind. 
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Growing Fine Pansies 
A. W. ROE 


How to Succeed With These Old Favorites 


HE pansy is a beautiful little flower, 

which would be grown more if flower 

lovers realized the ease with which 
fine pansies may be produced. The 
pansy is not a robust plant; if it is to 
do well and reward its grower with 
beautiful blossoms and a long blooming 
period, care must be exercised to suit 
conditions of light, moisture and soil 
to it. One certainly would not sow pansy 
seed here and there as one might phlox 
or petunia and expect success. 

The right location is the first impor- 
tant thing about having a successful 
pansy border or bed. Pansies shun the 
sun. They like an exposure to the north, 
protected on the south by a building or 
shrubbery so tall and thick as to keep 
the heat of the 
day off their im- 
mediate vicinity. 
Pansies also like 
moisture. They 
require a soil that 
is moist every day, 
but they are not 
aquatic plants; 
they will not grow 
in a soil that is 
kept wet to the 
point of being sog- 


Pansies should 
be started in the 
spring in a hot 
house or window 
box and _ trans- 
planted to the bed 
or border where 
they are to grow 
when the days be- 
gin to warm up 
and all danger of 
frost is past. 
Pansies make ideal 

lants for pots, 

or _ border. 
They are beautiful 
as individual specimens on pedestals for 
the porch. A large bed of them on the 
lawn makes quite a distinctive feature. 
But perhaps they are more attractive 
when used to add a quaint touch to a 
border. It is possible to secure seeds of 
various hues and shades. They may be 
planted and used to secure ribbon bor- 
ders of almost any color or blending de- 
sired. 

Pansies like a very rich, rather heavy 
but porous soil. In growing a very fine 


Pansies are easy to grow if you follow 
these directions 


bed a few years ago, the writer used 
rich garden soil, with which he mixed 
a generous supply of sand and a little 
well-rotted stable fertilizer. The sand 
should be added to insure porosity of 
the soil. Pansies will not do well if the 
soil packs about them or becomes clamm 
as it will likely do if sand is not added. 
Garden soil mixed with sand and a small 
quantity of stable fertilizer makes an 
ideal soil. No commercial fertilizer is 
then needed. 

The soil should be worked up and well 
pulverized to a depth of at least twelve 
or fifteen inches. Altho pansies are small 
plants, they have huge root systems. 
They should be set about six inches 
apart in border or bed. At first glance 
this may seem like 
they leave too 
much of the 
ground bare, but if 
they are carefully 
tended they will 
soon cover much 
of the bare space. 
They also produce 
much larger blos- 
soms and have a 
longer blooming 
season if not 
crowded in their 
positions. Care 
should be exer- 
cised in trans- 
planting them to 
see that the task 
is done carefully. 
Handle the plants 
tenderly, seeing 
that some soil ad- 
heres to the roots 
of each before they 
are removed from 
the germinator. 

The main part 
of the gardener’s 
task is finished 
when he sets his plants in their permanent 
places. From then on he should work 
the soil with a fork every few days to 
keep it porous and to keep down vege- 
tation. He should see that the soil re- 
mains moist but should avoid flooding 
the bed with water. When blossoms 
begin to appear, it is best to keep the 
old ones pinched off so that the vitality 
of the plant may not be sapped by the 
production of seed. Keep ever in mind, 
‘by their fruits ye shall know them.” 
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Martha Washington Garden 


Continued from page 7 

lawn or a perennial border. Use hedges to 
screen in your garden; if you live in the 
South you can use boxwood just as 
Martha Washington did; if in a more 
severe climate, either California or Amur 
River privet can be used. Run the 
hedge entirely around this garden and it 
should be trained to eventually be 
trimmed square at shoulder height. 

Immediately inside this border hedge, 
lay out a narrow gravel walk running en- 
tirely around the tiny garden and still 
inside the walk lay out another border of 
hedge to grow the same height as the out- 
side hedge; allow narrow openings at 
various points in this inside hedge to gain 
access to the garden proper. 

This little garden should be a garden 
of paths following the outlines already 
made; they need not go all the way around 
the plot because too much will be lost in 
paths; the paths can be joined at a con- 
venient place in order to secure more 

lanting room. But the paths must not 
i straight, except along one side (the side 
of your garden nearest the house, and here 
one path should suffice). The paths may 
be as close as two feet apart, if necessary. 

Use taller-growing shrubs in the outer 
beds and the smaller perennials such as 
iris in the center beds. Hybrid perpetual 
roses would be good for some of the outer 
beds. But your garden will be largely 
a garden of hedges, and in this it will be 
true to life. 


Your Garden Furnishings 
Continued from page 19 

White Carrare marble is the medium 
chosen by many modern sculptors for 
their statues. Often the subjects are 
classic and more lovely than antique 
reproductions. Two such are Elwell’s 
“Ariadne and the Lion” and Roger’s “The 
Lost Pleiad.” A scene from “Quo Vadis” 
is the subject for an effective bench— 
something quite new. 

Oriental pieces of granite lend unique 
charm to low shrubbery and less formal 
garden furniture. There are well sweeps, 
metal birds, granite rabbits, and the like. 
In many gardens these days one sees 
Chinese lanterns made of concrete. This 
gives an Old World effect as these lan- 
terns are in every well-planned garden in 
China and Japan. They are inexpensive 
and look well placed on a path. 

Let us make our gardens effective 
whether we have little or much to spend 
on them, for a garden that is given care 
and attention is an inspiration to all. 


Shrubbery can be set out in many sections 
of the country this month, but it is best to 
secure the advice of your nurseryman, if you 
are in doubt. And be sure your advice is 
sought from a competent person. Some- 
times unscrupulous dealers are willing to 
plant any time to insure an order. 


More ornamental trees should be planted. 
They are peculiarly adapted to plantings 
on small places. It is a good plan to make a 
study of them this month, so that an early 
selection can be made. 


If you are landscaping, be careful to look 
well mto the future. What will your plant- 
ings look like in five years, in ten, in fifteen? 
Will that wonder-evergreen or shrub founda- 
tion planting be so tall in five or ten years 
that you can’t see out of the first story win- 
dows? Keep the future constantly in mind 
in work so important and permanent as this. 
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>| Designed for Service Dept., American Face 


SIX-ROOM HOUSE No. 610 
Brick Association 
This is f the ninety-six designs in‘*Face 
Brick Ganosiow and Small House Plans.” 


Homes of Lasting 
Satisfaction 


For the home-builder who seeks a house 
that will be beautiful when completed and 
grow more charming with age; that will 
be as staunch in the days of his grandchil- 
dren as in his own time; that will require 
no repairs and but a minimum of upkeep; 
that will save in insurance rates and fuel 
bills—in short, for the home-builder who 
seeks the utmost of beauty and durability 
at the greatest ultimate economy, Face 
Brick has an interesting story. It is told in 
detail in “The Story of Brick.” For your 
copy, address American Face Brick Asso- 
ciation, 1746 Peoples Life Bldg.,Chicago, IIL 


Send for these booklets 


“The Story Brick” is an attractive booklet 
with beauti 


ustrations of modern homes, and nominal prices. 


discusses such matters asComparativeCosts,Basic “The Home of Beauty” contains fifty designs of 
Face Brick houses, mostly two stories, represent- 


Requirements in Building, 
Cheapness, and kindred subjects. Sent 
“Face Brick 


e Extravagance of 
free. ing a wide variety of architectural styles and in- 
Bungalow and Small House Plans” terior arrangements. The houses were select 


We can supply complete working drawings at 


embrace 96 designs of Face Brick bungalows and 
small houses. These houses are unusual and dis- 
tinctive in design, economical to build, and con- 
venient in floor plan. ‘Face Brick Bungalow and 
Small House Plans” are issued in four booklets, 
show 3 to 4-room houses, 5-room houses, 
and 7 to 8 room houses. The entire 
set for one dollar; any one of the books, 25 cents. 


‘james = = = =” 


from 350 designs submitted in a nation-wide Archi- 
tectural Competition. Sent for 50 cents. We a 
distribute complete working drawings for these } 


houses at nominal cost. 


*Orienting the House” is an illustrated booklet, 
with a sun dial chart and 
the house with reference to 
for 10 cents. 


lanation for placing 


t and shade. Sent ig 
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Allen’s Book of Berries for 1923 


delicious of fruits. For years they have been the leading CA 

CROP wherever grown. — 

ow and when ant, how e ind, t i- 

w for best results Good pis 
. you can buy, are fully described and reasonably priced. 

The information and descriptions are dependable, based on 38 years 

experience in growing, selling Strawberries and Strawberry Plants. 

Rk most complete book of its kind--thoroughly relia- 

It’s free to any one interested. Write for copy today. 
The W. F. ALLEN CO, 
95 Market St. 


in making more money from your farm or lot and more 
leasure from your garden, you should have a copy of 
t tells all about growing RAWBERRIES, the most 


ants, true-to-name, the best 


ALLEN'S 


Salisbury, Md. 


These App 


les Pay 


Best 


cA FTER 35 years’ experience and thousands of 
miles of travel, we have selected the dozen best Apples 
for home and market. This select list includes Yellow Trans- 


Rome Beauty,Stayman Winesap and Winesap. Allare 
ully described in picture and print inour New Planters’ Guide. 


This booklet also has interesting chapters on peaches, Pears, 
Plums, Cherries and Small Fruits including strawberries. 


It lists Shade Trees, Evergreens, Shrubs, etc. 


for decorative 


planting. Write for your copy of the Planters’ Guide today, 


also for “Home Beautifying Suggestions.” 


HARRISONS’ NURSERIES 


Dept. 44 


Both are free. 
erlin, Md. 


“* Largest Growers of Fruit Trees in the World’’ 
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Pear Trees 


You should plant some of these extraordinary 
trees. The fruit is uxtralarge with a delicious, 
melting, buttery flavor. Distinctive shape—a 
long neck. Color—a beautiful russet. A vig- 
orous grower and very hardy. It’s a Green’s 
Nursery specialty 

GREEN’S OTHER SPECIAL FRUITS ARE: 
Rochester Peach. Beautiful bright 


> cheek; yellow fiesh of highest qual- 
ity. Unusually hardy; very yo 


productive. 
Caco Grape. Early red 
grave. good size, compact form, rich 
in sugar. It’s healthy and very prolific, 
Syracuse Red Raspberry—a 
super-raspberry of double size. The 
highest flavor; very hardy; abundant 
bearers. 
Green’s Trees—a Wonderful Investment 

A small amount will add hundreds of dollars 
to your property value—and if you eat Green’s 
fruits you'll live longer. Apple, Peach, Pear, 
Plum, Cherry aud Nut Trees—true to name. 
Northern grown. 

Currants, Gooseberries, Raspberries, Black- 
berries, Grapevines. Green's Shade Trees, 
Ornamentals and Shrubs. 

Your Copy of Green’s 64-p. Catalogue 


is waiting for youto ask for it. Buy 
direct from Green and save money. 
Green sells by catalogue only. A suc- 
cess for 40 years. Also ask for C. A, 
Green’s free bookleton “ How I Made 
the Old Farm Pay.” 
Green’s Nursery Co. 

306-316 Green St., Rochester, N. Y. 


As Log usando beauty to 
— 
homes, Try 


Chi Woolflower, crimson . . . 20c. 
giant Kochi. decorative plant 


One packet each 
(70c value) for . 25c. 
12 Gladioli Bulbs 
of Primulinus Hybrids, a 
Offer—send 50c for both offers we 
named root. . 


Wi 
Dont Forget Your Garden 


BEAUTIFY YOUR HOME! 
Have a bed of CONDON’S Giant 
ASTERS and Colossal 
Dahlia Flowered ZINNIAS. All 
shades and colors. Purest whites to 
richest reds. Easy of culture. Mass of 
enormous blooms 8 weeks after sowing. 


SPECIAL OFFER ot 


—one of each kind — oe 
Condon’ 's 1923 Garden & Farm Guide.” 
Biggest of a'l. 1070 illustrations. 160 
— of EVERYTHING in Seeds, 
Fruits. Tells‘‘How to 
Pian, Plant and Care Fora Garden.”’ 
Condon G 


uarantees Satisfaction 
New Pr Prices Lowest ¢ ofan. 


83 years’ 


PEACH APPLE 
T a E ES REDUCED PRICES 


DIRECT TO 

Small or — Lots by Express, Freight or Parcel Post. 

Pear, Plum Berries, Grapes, Nuts. Shade and 
Ornamental Trees, ees’ Vines and Shrubs. Catalog FREE. 


TENN. NURSERY CO., Bex 30, CLEVELAND. 


Our Friend the Toad 


The toad is inoffensive and of great 
service to man in destroying troublesome 
insects and their larvae. Toads usually 
lie hidden during the day but come forth 
at dusk in gardens, fields and woods in 
search of food. They also like to reside 
in damp places and the one seated on the 
toad stool was found in my neighbor’s 
cellar calmly sitting in the water-meter 
pit. During the winter they remain torpid 
and take up their abode in holes or cracks 
in the ground or under logs and stones. 

Many consider the toad very ugly ex- 
cept for his eyes. This is necessary for 
his protection. Snakes and birds of 
prey are ‘always seeking the toad for food. 
With no means of defense or escape from 
these swift enemies, its only means of pro- 
tection lies in being as inconspicuous as 
possible. It is said that thousands of 
years ago the toads had bright colored 
skins and that those that had the bright- 
est colors were snapped up first, leaving 
those which most resembled clods of 
earth. Besides, insects must come close 
enough for the toad to capture them; or 
he must be inconspicuous enough to creep 
up to them without attracting their atten- 
tion, consequently he depends for his 
food upon resembling as much as possible 
the harmless earth over which he crawls. 

Thetoad will touch only a living, moving 
prey. He keeps as motionless as possible 
with his eyes fixed on his intended victim 
until it comes within reach of his tongue 
which is darted out with extreme rapidity 
and accuracy. When he seizes a large 
insect or a long worm he pushes it into his 
mouth with his fore feet until it disap- 
pears, and is swallowed whole. In the 
course of a day I have known my toad to 
eat several flies, a beetle, two crickets and 
two large grasshoppers. 

A toad seems capable of attachment to 
human beings and I know of one that 
lived for some years under a man’s porch 
and would come out to have its back 
stroked by the man’s cane when it would 
see him sitting in the yard. 

Toads can be handled without harm if 
care is taken not to handle them roughly 
enough to break the skin. If any of the 
milky secretion of his skin is gotten into 
the eyes it will be exceedingly painful. If 
a dog picks up a toad and squeezes it a 
little he will be seen to quickly spit it out 
of his mouth. 

It is said that toads have been known 
to live thirty-five or forty years and it is 
thought that they attain a considerably 
greater age. 

A toad is distinctly an asset to any 
field or garden for he will prove to be of 
great benefit in the destruction of harm- 
ful insects.—Cornelia Clarke. 


Quali ty Fruit 


is obtained by the right combination of 
good nursery stock and knowing how. Rs. 
must know—What Makes a Good Tree; 
What Varieties Succeed in Your Climate; 
How to Prepare the Ground; Where, When 
and How to Plant; How to Prune Newly- 
set Trees, etc. Write today for our 


anters and hortic say it 
Sincere” “Authoritative”, “Compact”, 
eaty”, ‘Most Attractive, Con- 
vineing, Real Service to Prospective Plant- 
uyers of our fruit trees and plants willre- 
ceive free our 80-page Inside acts of Profitable 
Frutt tener) A to others 10 cents. Au- 
thoritiessay it is‘*Most Practical’, “Concise’’, 
Helpful ‘Up-to-date Guide to 
Fruit Growing”. 
Purchasers of ornamentals receive free our 
50-page How to Beautify Your Home Grounds. 
Price to others 10 cents. It tells how to plan, 
how to plant, prune and care for shade 
trees, shrubs, vines, roses, etc. We . 
expect our customers to say, as 80 
many do— 


“Your trees are the best I ever 
received, better than others that 


~for 
Gtowing satisfaction 


NEOSHO 


Get this carefully planned and 
practical aid to en growing. 7 
Every flower and vegetable seed 
that you might want for your 
garden is listed. Hardy perennials 
and ornamental shrubs for founda- 
tion planting or other decorative 
Catalog is purpose, and fruit and shade trees, 
complete, are shown in unusual abundance. 
descriptive, Our 1200 acres neve pro- 
inter wr fessional gardeners, ardists and 
card will nurserymen the country over for 
69 years. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 
Nurserymen and Seedsmen 
Box 330 Painesville, Ohio 


Trees-Plants-Seeds 


A superb stock of the highest grade trees, low, 
direct-from-grower prices, now ready for com- 
mercial orchards or home planting. Also orna- 
mental shrubs, bushes and perennials. Seeds for 
the vegetable or flower garden. Write for latest 
catalog. It’s free. 


Dr. Worcester Peach—A large- 
sized, yellow, firm and very juicy 
peach. It has a full peach flavor, 
rich and sugary. We have the ex- 
clusive sale of this wonder peach 
and the Ohio Beauty Apple. 


WOODLAWN NURSERIES 


898 Garson Avenue :: ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


FRFE | SEED 


BOOKS 


my customers to make 
out of and field 
crops. Absolut "t cost a cent, 
Send your name. ye toyou. 


HENRY FIELD SEED €0., Dept. 166 Shenandoah, lowa 


10c Brings 10 Packets 


High Grade Tested Garden Seeds and a FREE copy 
of our catalog with information about hundreds of 
variotion os Fruit Trees, Seeds and Plants. A coupon, 
good for 10c will be 2 cont you 50 8 ly on next order. 


ARKANSAS SEED & NURSERY C0.. Dept. 13, Fayetteville, Ark. 
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PRUNING AND SPRAYING GUID 
| \ Strawberry Book 


When February comes, so does pruning. A sharp 
Just Out 


knife, a pair of pruning shears, and for a fruit tree, 
; oo” The finest Book on Strawberry growing ever published. tad 


(4a) 


a pruning saw, provide all the equipment need 
besides the victims. 

Written by America’s foremost grower. Gives his secrets, @ 
of growing the big crops. Beau illustrated in colors and 
describes the world-famed 


There is more real pleasure in pruning a cherry 
Kellogg Thorobred Plants ° 


rhaps, than any other tree. Aside from cutting 

oat a few new shoots there is no pruning to do. The 

cherry is very sensitive to pruning, and pruning 
should be done moderately. Of course, dead branches 

is Free Book shows how families everywhere are getting 

crope and big profits from early summer until snow flies 

from Kellogg Everbearing Gardens. It also tells about 

Kellogg’s new Strawberry tion, the 


diseased branches, and limbs which rub and inter- 
NEW $50,000 EVERBEARER 


fere with each other should be cut out. 
up and up toward the sky to a bud or branch leading 
America’s greatest Everbearing Guenbery, Find out Where it came 


outward and clear the center of the tree of excessive 
branches. But remember not all branches sho 
be cut from the center of the tree. 

It is easier to harvest the fruit from a low headed 
tree, and the open tree will yield more fruit to harvest. 

Pears also require only a moderate pruning. 
Cutting out too much wood induces water sprout 
and sucker growth, and this sort of growth is very 
subject to blight, compared to normal growth. Thin 
out the dead wood, the diseased wood, and trim 


Apple trees will stand more pruning than cherries 
by far, but still you should practice moderation, 
In pruning remember to trim for low-headed and 
open trees. Suey cut back the branches that run 

rom —Who brought it — 

and Why it cost 660,000. 

Kellogg’s Back Yard Garden Free Book fells all. Also 

si offers Six al Straw- 

Here’s just the ideal strawberry berry Gardens st Ber- 


den for a small plot of ind. 
do well in rather dense shade and pro- 


Heré’s one 


berries for the average family. Fon 


can order 
Occupies space 10 ft. x 26 ft. — direct from this ad if you 


for a compact tree. of 100 plants f foar of our 

Plums need but little pruning. When they are ae aon, fom wish. 
young prune just enough to form the tree properly. 25Dr. Baurrill............$ .70 Send for 
Older trees should have the dead wood cut out, and 25 Big Wonder........... .70 k 
also scraggly branches. It may be that you will have s | ape 4 F REE Boo 
to take out a little more wood when you prune Regular price $3.10, Our Special Re- Det whether peperte Ss 


Japanese varieties, but do not try to prune any plum 
like you would a peach. 

Speaking of peaches, prune heavily. Peaches 
require more pruning than any other fruit tree. 
Half the previous season’s shoot growth may be 
removed. Thin the branches out well. Just a word 
on how a peach bears and you will know why heavy 
pruning is essential. A peach bears on last year’s 
shoots. Unless there is a good crop of shoots there 
will never be a good crop of peaches. Therefore, 
prune to encourage shoot growth. In late winter 
take off a lot of wood. The shoot growth will come 
if the tfee is in good health and on good ground. 

“But,” you ask, “why do you not encourage 
apples to bear the same as a peach’’? 

Almost all the fruit of the apple and the pear is 
borne on little short, crooked branches technically 
known as “fruit spurs.’”” The terminal or end bud 
of this fruit spur swells in the spring and produces 

° a cluster of blossoms surrounded by leaves. One 
or more of these blossoms sets an apple. The apple 
takes about all the strength of the fruit spur in its 
development and growth, but the spur is generally 
able to grow a little leaf bud to one side. The second 
year the leaf bud makes a short wth in a new 
direction and a large plump terminal bud is produced. 


duced Price $2.85, delivered all for our Free Book, 
charges prepaid. Order direct from § which tells all about Kel- 
this advertisement if you wish. Send] jogg’s great crops of 

to 


heck, draft, der and garden 
will be delivered topes et planting fe. and 


grow 
BR. M. KELLOGG CO., Box904 _ , Three Rivers, Mich. 


SUPPLIES 


We have made the highest class of Bee Supplies for over fifty years. Our ability to satisfy bee- 
keepers has made us the largest manufacturer. Get our prices. There is a Root dealer near you. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLETS: & 
Better Beekeeping” for you who want to keep bees better. Our Fine - 
Catalog for you who are experienced beekeepers. Wouldn't you also 
like our free booklet, “How to Sell Honey.” Ask for it. 


The A. 1. Root Co., Box 384, West Side Sta., Medina, 0, “See 
The following year this bud produces blossoms and 


fruit. Thus you see the fruit spur continues its 
crooked growth, bearing an apple every other year. 
Since most all the apples are borne on these spurs, 


don’t prune them off. Furthermore, don’t prune The wonderful Cooper strawberry, largest, sweetest and most productive 
you ae “ - ad tree so math | that you force the berry known. One berry makes a big mouthful, 9 berries make a layer in a 
folks tak pore ee ee tay et mage ata = mare uart box. 400 crates per acre. Sells for $1.00 per crate more than other varieties. A fancy berry for 
the bensing hate of eacles and. @& yon por the fancy trade. A full assortment of other kinds of small fruit plants, just the most profitable 
of we ty Boe eed lot 1 ve bearing habit varieties for you to plant. Retail prices greatly reduced. Wholesale prices on large amounts. 

pe: E a lot less question on the Our free catalogue shows the Cooper and ten other kinds in their natural colors. Write for it today! 


how and the wh f i t its. 
A. R. WESTON & CO., R. D. No. 11, BRIDGMAN, MICHIGAN 


There aren’t many quince trees in this country 
but the ones we have should be cut back quite a — 


bit, at least when they are young. It seems that best —— 
RHODES DOUBLE CUT | HE only 


results are had with the quince when a tree is given 
a round, rather spready head. Therefore, after the 
PRUNING SHEAR pounes 
made that cuts 


second year, trim the tree to this form. Take out 

around, keep the head down by cutting back branches i 

that tend to grow up into the air, and in general oom ane 
prune so most all the fruit can be picked from the the limb and does aes 
ground or a short step ladder at most. bruise the bark. Made in 

all styles and sizes. 
shears delivered free 

to your door. 


Dwarf trees need less pruning, as a rule, than 
standards. 

This is not the time to give a lot of suggestions 
on summer pruning, but it is just the right time to 


tell you how you can use summer pruning to su i by i 

plement the winter or dormant season work, Write 
in February and March. If you are pruning a ne- : LAP’ RHODES MFG. CO., circular 
glected tree, take out part of the wood now, take 318 S. DIVISION AVE., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. prices. 


a little more out in June, and next winter you can 


pretty well finish the job. That way you will be 


to moderately, must in most cases, - 
and at the same time get g results. E E D 
Another chance to get the most from summer 24 pkts. for 10c Improved 
pruning is with trees that are growing very vigor- We will mail these 24 packages—enough for & small 
ously but refusing to bear much. Simply head back garden—Guaranteed Seeds, for only 10 cts. 
a little during the summer cutting off part of the Beet, Crosby’s Early Carrot, Half Long uropean 
rapidly growing shoots, possibly taking out a small Cabbage, Ball Head Gapbade, Seay 
branch ere and there entirely. What you are 
really doing is to remove some of the leaf bearing Watermelon, Early Onion, Beauty ilberts 
thereby of Onion, Prizetaker Parsley, Curled 
making equipment of the tree. is will tend to Parsnip, Sweet, Radish, Icicle specialized i i 
slow up growth, and increase fruit production. Baliimere Flowers than you can grow this Great Nut Delicacy, 
on this at the few y Gem. Big Meaty Filberts (Hazel Nuts) on your own grounds. 
months. In the meantime remember the advice Cos Giant Pinks, Fine Mixed ’ 
with regard to all the trees except peaches: Prune Mignonette, Sweet Poppy, 100 Sorts New Everblooming Rugosa Rose 
moderately. Waves of Gold co Seed SIT_N Y Clusters of beautiful bright bunches 
Still another sort of pruning is in the small fruit EPOSIT SEED ., DEPO: ote of red carnations. V ety Coubie and with a beautiful deep 
patch. In the cut to the ground D 25 Mixed OXALIS Bulbs for 10 ots. 
all the canes that-fruited last year. This can be done These are only two of our specialties. Many others are 


from to March. The dertul illustrated our Pres for your copy 
sho} pruned in the summer, too. Pinch bac seed won day and find out about our splendid assortment of Fruit 
the new canes when they are three and a half feet 100 aos ERRY and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Berry Plants, ete. 
high. By this i penn pinching the terminal bud GARDEN HUCKLEB L. W. HALL COMPANY, inc., 490 CUTLER BLDG.. ROCHESTER, W. Y. 
or wing tip of the cane. Easil ° 
y grown; produces 
t out the old goose’ and currant canes of fine fruit first 


freely. In order to get abundant crops of currants preparing. Ask so BEES FOR SALE Dees and queens 


‘ou need plenty of s young shoots. All ons for en A “y- ) bees a eens 
berry that Save three crops should cotslogue of git ever Uae tates and Canada. Circulars E 


are buying fresh bees from the 


and 
IOWA GEED COMPANY,DES MOINES, IOWA | South every year. Succes County Aplaries, Calailen, ‘Texas 


Delivered 
; 
| 
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We absolutely guarantee that when 
you feed RED FEATHER CHICK 
STARTER that you will raise better 
and healthier chicks than ever before. 


Our new, improved package is a 
package and feeder combined and 
the Chick Starter it contains is the 
same we have fed successfully in 
our own poultry yards for over four 
years. 


Results have proved 


RED FEATHER CHICK STARTER 


} is a perfect feed and the 
package a perfect feeder. 
Start using it NOW! ‘Feed from the package”’ 


! which makes it impossible to feed the Starter in 
the wrong way. Be sure and demand 


oe Red Feather Chick Starter 

With Buttermilk 

it Peters’ Automatic Feeder Package 
his supply, 


M.C. PETERS MILL CO. 


M.C, Perens Mr Co., 

any th Omaha, Nebraska. 

ey Gentlemen: Attached is $1.00 in one | 

Bet- | 


of RED FEATHER CHICK 
ER. send me your free booklet on 
Ses ter Chicks and How to Raise Them.” 


F Baby Chicks 


JOHN S. BRUCE 
Chicks Are Easy to Feed If You Follow These Tips 


UCCESS with baby chicks depends 
upon the manner in which they are 
started. One authority has said 

that a chick properly handled the first 
week is half raised. Brooding and care 
has a great deal to do with it, but proper 
feeding is equally important. 

There is no arbitrary time by the 
clock when you should give the chicks 
their first feed. Some people advise 
waiting as long as seventy-two hours 
after they are hatched before giving 
them the first feeding. While we recog- 
nize the fact that nature has provided 
for the first hours of a chick’s life, 
making immediate feeding unnecessary, 
we also incline to the belief that nature 
should be the guide as to the time to 
start feeding. As soon as the chicks 
want to pick at things, they are old 
enough to have their first feeding. 

The very first thing to do is to give 
the chicks a good drink of sweet milk. 
Place it in saucers and as you take each 
chick out of the brooder, dip its bill in 
the milk. Be sure that it gets a good 
swallow of the milk. Then sprinkle a 
little commercial chick feed on clean 
boards or papers and teach them to eat. 
As soon as they seem to be chilly, put 
them back under the hover, and keep 
them there as much as possible the first 
two or three days. Do not allow them 
to become chilled; it is the forerunner 
of white diarrhea. Feed them from five 
to seven times a day and don’t allow 
more than ten minutes to a feeding. 

Give them nothing to drink the first 
week (longer if possible) but sweet milk. 
Fifty baby chicks will not drink enough 
milk to make it too expensive, even on 
the city pocketbook. Milk will get them 
started better than anything else. 

The secret of baby chick feeding is to 
feed little, feed often and feed regularly. 
Regularity in feeding is worth almost as 
much as the proper ration. Lack of 
regularity in feeding and care is the big 
reason why so many people fail to achieve 
results even where the ration is proper. 

Commercial chick feed is best for the 
grain portion of the ration, because it 
contains a variety of grains properly 
balanced, and can easily be obtained at 
any feed or seed store. In addition, baby 
chicks should have a mash mixture to 
supplement the grain, and it should be 
kept before them all the time after they 
have learned to eat and drink and take 
care of themselves. Any of the well- 


known commercial brands are good, but 
be sure to get chick mashes, or “growing 
mashes.” 

The successful baby chick feeder has 
an object in view all the time. His first 
aim is to feather them out. If he will 
deliberately feed to that end, he can 
generally accomplish his purpose from 
two to several weeks sooner than will 
be the case where “nature is a'lowed to 
take her course.” 

We have found that the persistent 
feeding of wheat bran will feather out 
baby chicks quicker than anything else. 
Keep it before them in dry form from 
the first day. You will be surprised at 
the enormous quantities they will eat. 
If you will do this, you can feather Leg- 
horn chicks in four to six weeks, larger 
breeds requiring slightly longer. 

By the time the chicks are from three 
to four weeks old, one should have de- 
termined the purpose they are intended 
for. If they are to be used as broilers on 
the table, they will require a different 
ration than if to be matured for layers 
and breeders. If for the table, they should 
be fed for flesh and fat; if they are to be 
matured, they should be fed for bone 
and muscle. 

A very simple mash can be mixed at 
home by using equal parts corn meal, 
wheat bran, ground oats and fine cut 
alfalfa meal. Moisten it with milk if 

ssible, but don’t feed in a sloppy state. 
Sesnionent this with clip oats or 
rolled oats, cracked wheat and corn, 
equal parts. Feed the green shoots of 
sprouted oats each day at noon. Give 
just enough of this grain mixture to 
ome them busy between mash feedings. 

By the time the chicks are two months 
old, their whole nature soon changes and 
everything goes to the development of 
frame. They seem to be light in weight 
and cannot be kept in good flesh. They 
have enormous appetites. The object 
of the feeder now is to keep pace with 
the demands made upon them by nature 
and to supply the elements they need. 
Continue to feed your mash and try to 
stimulate their appetites by feeding little 
and feeding often. Remove the mash 
pans within ten or fifteen minutes in 
order to sharpen their appetites between 
feedings. Keep them Tedaa for grain 
mixtures in the litter. 

After pullets are two months old, you 
can commence to feed them whole oats, 
a very important aid in their development 
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at this time. For the first week feed the 
oats after they have been soaked half 
a day in order to soften the hulls, 
the noon feeding being best. After a week 
they can be fed dry, without disastrous 
results. We believe oats, in fact oats 
in any form, to be one of the most valu- 
able developing foods for chicks that 
could be recommended. Feed all they 
will eat at noon. 

Success in feeding baby chicks depends 
upon feeding a variety of grains keeping 
the chicks busy and growing all the time 
by not overfeeding, keeping up their 
appetites, and regularity in the periods 
of feeding. If you adopt a good com- 
mercial chick ration, you will supply the 
same need. 

Don’t expect to succeed by feeding 
corn meal alone, or oat meal; don’t ex- 
pect a chick or “growing” mash to be 
sufficient. Chicks need a share of hard 
grains as well. 

Keep their quarters clean, and scald 
the drinking founts regularly. Give them 
plenty of green feed, chick grit and fresh 
water to drink. If you take the pains 
to really supply their wants, you'll be 


« surprised at the gains they will make. 


Tomato Vines Sixteen Feet 
High 

Tomato vines growing to a height of 
sixteen feet constitute, to say the least, 
a very novel sight. Such is the height 
to which the two tallest vines shown in 
the above illustration have attained. A 
man of Los Angeles, Calif., is responsible 
for this unusual way of growing tomatoes. 
He, however, has used no uncommon 
variety. Instead, the plants are ordinary 
“beefsteaks,”” and he says that any other 
common kind may be used with practi- 
cally the same pa. It is all a matter of 
training them to climb poles somewhat 
after the fashion of beans, instead of per- 
mitting them to sprawl about over the 
ground. The vines do, of course, have 
to be tied up to their supports as they in- 
crease in growth. The advantages of 
training the vines in this manner are 
that they require less space and that 
the fruit is kept off the ground and 
is more easily picked. 
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Lae Old Trusty Boost 


. Your Income This Year, 


Tarn 


HY not get the Extra Profits 

that a few good chickens and an 

Old Lage will give you. The 

only difference that I have been able 
to find between the poultry dollar and 
the dollar made by p at and grain is 
g that the poultry dollar costs less to 
% produceand is just a little surer. 


OldTrusty Incubators andBrooders 


have taken the work out of poultry raising but until 


Jointhe Old-Trusty 


ThousandsofOld Trusty 
owners have used Old 
Trusty ten years or more. 
All are members of the 
“Old Trusty. Ten- Year 
Club.” Are You? Send 
me your same. 


buyers of Johnson-made machines will tell you so, 


Owned my y Old 
for sixteen yearsand thin 
is no better made. 
—Mrs. Lena Smith, 
Newkirk, Okla. 


—the most 


oa profits that pile up quickly. 
Bought incubator from 
your years 
.. Still ma 
batches —H. Stailey. 
Riverdale, Md. 


get my new 1923 catalog you can not know how easy it is 
to make big hatches of the liveliest healthy chicks in the 
Ten-Year Club coldest weather and be able to put them on the market 
early. It is easy with an Old Trusty. More thana million 


Mail a Postal Today and get my new low prices on Old 
Trusty, freight prepaid to your station. Quick shipments 
from Clay Center, Neb. or St. Joseph, Mo, AndI want you 
to be sure to get a copy of my new catalog and poultry book 

elpful of its kind that ever came into your 
home. Shows how easy it is to mae re time into poultry 
me your name and 
address today—sure.—Harry “Incubator Man,” 


M. M. JOHNSON CO., Clay Center, Neb. 


tor at end of machine, warm water heat, etc, 


Write Us Today--It Will Pay You Well 


try supplies, 


-TO-NATURE 
The INCUBATOR 


“sit “> Without a Fad or Frill---Solid, Sensible, Substantial 


That hatches so close to nature that the chicks are as sturdy 
as when hatched by the hen. The old well-known name, Close— 
to-Nature, is a guarantee of a safe, sound, dependable incuba- 
tor—one having all the modern conveniences such as glass 
window in top, deep chick tray, tension lamp bracket, regula- 


To get our fine illustrated catalog on incubators, sizes from 

100 to 1,000 eggs. Coal 
Burning Stove Brooders, 
Oil Burning Stove Brood- 
ers Outdoor’ Brooders, 
Indoor Hovers, Grain 
for a few hen» 
yto 2,000; and other Poul- 


CLOSE-TO-NATURE co. 


Hot-Water, Copper Tank, Double 
Walls Self-Regula 
Safet Nursery, 


East of 
With this 


cess is assured. Save e—Order now 


Free-Conkeys Poultry Book 


80 pages chock fall of information about the feeding and 


write fi 


ss 

Rockies and allowed to points beyond. 
Guaranteed Outfit 

Book for setting up and operating, yo poy A 


000 in Prizes 


icks, culling of hens, etc. Tells now bese 
LANS FOR POULTRY HOUSES! 
All style. 150 Illustrations; of winter eggs, 


and copy 0} 


ons Lommercia 


25 cents. 
TNLAND POULTRY JO’ URNAL Dep Ina. 


Patented of or Unpatented. 
Mie CO. 276. St. Louis, Mo- 


= 
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> 
95 
| 30 Days Irial 
nea Wo wea Freight Paid east of Rockies. Hot " 
water copper tanks, " 
double walis, dead air space, 
double glass doors, all set up 
complete, ready to use. With 
Brooder, $17.75—180-Egg Incubator $15.75, 
with Brooder, $22.00. Send for FREE lows ; 
Catalog TODAY or order direct. 2 
, Wisconsin Incubator Co., Box 74 , Racine, Wis. ” 
ny 
uide 
Successful P: Farm handling 53 “4 
varieties and BABY CHICKS. Tete 
Pe incubators, sprouters. for 10 centa, 


ingitpaer ex- 
cellent. Chicks have warm, fresh air g 

times. Built of galvanized stee 
and durable. Wickless and J.W. Myers 


to any desired. No fumes — no odor—no dust 


seen | Reliable Standard Incubators 


-W. Myer: . our 
tell you how to 
e more money in 
e oultry business. 


y-back guarantee 
Write for Relfabie Poul- 
s Gui and let 


RELIABLE INCUBATOR & BROODER CO 
Bex 47 QUINCY, ILL, U.S.A. 


-“RAY 


INCUBATOR 


NEW LOW 
PRICES 


The new patented corrugated 
redw and pressboard com- 
bination walls again reduce X- 
Ray operating costs by steadily 
holding all the heat and mols- 
ture in just the right degree. 
This new feature is thegreatest 
improvement ever made on any 
incubator. Itsaves work, worry 

and expense — makes X- -Ray 
Incubator and Brooder positively automatic in 
operati 
1923 X-RAY 
Surest and Easiest to Operate 
It has 20 other exclusive features 
? It will pay you to throw away our old-fashioned, out- 
ah Ne of-date machine and use new 1923 X-Ray Perfected In- 

Pat cubator and Brooder. Get every chick and save work, 

or. worry and expense. You must know about this wonder- 
ful new machine. Our 1923 X-Ray book tells the me . 
Sent Freefor your name and address. Write qui 
New books and machines going fast. 

We prepay transportation charges. 

X-RAY INCUBATOR COMPANY 
232 Des Moines St. Des Moines, Iowa 


Increase Poultry Profits 
iv. The Poultry Item 


ay is your best helper. One of the 
Oldest, Largest, Most Practi- 
cal Poul le 


“ Where the Rooster 
crows, the ltem goes.” 


BABY CHICKS 


or Chicks from winter, laying, farm raised, 
: 8. C. W. Leghorns, R. I. Reds, Barred 


Parcel Post prepaid. Hatching 
Hares and ond Mew 


Glen Rock Nursery & Stock Ferm 
Ridgewood, N. J. 


laying, best 
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Casserole Cookery 


So many things when cooked in a 
casserole seem more wholesome and 
palatable than when cooked in any other 
way. The following recipes may be new 
to some: 

Shepherd’s Pie—Scraps of cold meat 
may be used for this, but boiled beef is 
preferable. Run the meat thru a food 
chopper using the coarse blade until you 
have three cupfuls. Season well with 
salt and pepper and add enough seasoned 
and thickened broth or thin gravy to 
nearly cover. Put in the casserole and 
cover with a thick layer of mashed 
potato. Bake uncovered in a quick oven 
and serve very hot. 

Baked Ham With Raisin Sauce—Boil 
two pounds of ham until tender. Remove 
to a casserole; add one half cupful of 
boiling water and one tablespoonful of 
brown sugar. Cook, covered, for one 
half hour in the oven, adding a little more 
water if necessary. Turn, that it may 
brown on both sides. Cook three-fourths 
cupful of whole, seeded raisins in one and 
one-third cupfuls of cold water until 
tender. Add one-third cupful of brown 
sugar, one-half teaspoonful of vinegar, 
salt to taste and one teaspoonful of corn- 
starch rubbed smooth in a little cold 
water. Pour the sauce over the ham 
and serve from the casserole or the ham 
may be removed to a platter and the 
sauce added. 

Chicken en Casserole—Cut up a chicken 
as for frying. Roll each piece in flour. 
Season well with salt and pepper. Place 
in a casserole and add one cupful of boil- 
ing water. Bake covered until tender. 
Both chicken and gravy are delicious 
when cooked in this way and a very 
ry 3 fowl will be tender afid juicy.— 


Our New Fancywork Service 


Beginning with our March issue we 
are offering to the readers of Fruit, 
Garden and Home a new fancywork 
service which will feature articles of 
particular value to the home. Designs 
will be new and exclusive and selected 
with a thought for the busy housewife 
who has not a great amount of time to 
devote to fancywork but who likes, 
nevertheless, to dignify household pos- 
sessions with a touch of handwork. 
Transfer patterns will be available for 
all designs shown and requests for pat- 
terns will be filled promptly. 


Contest Announcement 


HE “favorite flower’ contest 

announced in the December 
issue has proved that a lot of our 
folks have favorite flowers and 
know why they like them the best. 
We will announce the winners 
and print a page of the best 
letters next month. Meanwhile, 
we want to know “What is your 
favorite tree?” 

For the best letter of not more 
than 300 words naming your fav- 
orite tree and telling us why you 
like it the best, we will pay $10; 
for the second best, $5; and third, 
$2.50. All letters must be mailed 
to Contest Editor, Fruit, Garden 
and Home, Des Moines, Iowa, 
before February 25, 1923. Send in 
yours today, before you forget it. 


Coste Only $4.96, Complete 


In an hour you can make a better brooder than 
you can buy. No tools needed but saw and ham- 
mer. It will do the work of 4old hens and do it 
better. The materials, including 96. 

I want you to try my Brooder and will send you 
plans for making it, together with a Putnam Brood- 
er Heater, for $4. 73: all postpaid. Try the Brooder 
out and if you don’t say it’s the best Brooder you 
ever used, return the Heater in 30days and ae oa 
money back. Your dealer will make you 
offer and guarantee. Ask him, but if he does ast not 
carry the Reeder Heater, send me $4.75 and I will 
mail you a Brooder Heater and plans promptly. 

Illustrated circular sent free on request. 


Il. PUTNAM 
Route 282-B 


oe. ELMIRA, N. Y. 
7S 
Paid 
10 days without 


TRAP 


Postage Extra 


$4.00 SPARROW 


= 


emptying 
spnhrrows 
no chorge. 


Protect the song birds 

and save grain by trapping 
the sparrows with Ever-Set Trap. 
sparrows eat a quart of grain a day. The average 
catch is 20 perday. Made of all galvanized material 
and will last indefinately. Order direct today. 


EVER-SET TRAP CO. 


1500 Vine Street Davenport, Iowa 


RAISE POULTRY FOR PRO 


We teach you how. Easily learned at home.” Our guar- 
anteed methods make success certain—indorsed by 
leading Agricultural Send TO- 
DAY for FREE BOO K—“How To 
Raise Poultry For Profit.” 


National Poultry Institute 
Dept.402 Washington, D.C, 


50,000 weekly. 


flocks for hea 
iLLER 


TRY FARMS 
Lancaster, 


PO PROFIT Fey's and BABY CHICKS fer 
Poultry inf, colored pl lates. Write 


cu 
Eggs for Hatching. Sent for cents. 


POULTRY CATALOG FREE! ! 


perenne? in poultry for profit. 
 HUMMEL Freeport, Ill. 


ER’S FINE CAT. 

itry andincubators and brood- 
; choicest breeds illustrated and 
described ;>howtomake henslay, grow chicks 
—all facts. Low priceon breeding Sins stock pend 


Quality. Chick 


for 1923. Write for FREE of” — 
00 


Every 


offine bred 
ers for 1 


a 
34 February, 1923 
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\ 
<= \\ HOME 
Standard Blue Flame MADE 
HOVER BROODER 
=x 
RY 
Saget Our 1923 Perfected Reliable Stand- / 
Made to meet the needs of poultry- 
~ men—large or smal! brooders, any- 
wa for all brooding conditions. \ 
Automatically controlled with all Z y 
> 50 to th 
| 
MILLER BaBy CHICKS 
: = Box 541 Mo. 
the poult ard: how to breed, incu- ATs 
bate, brood. Teed, raise, manage, buy I 
and sell. Expert advice—always at 
your service,answers any poultry problem 
free. yearn to Keep poultry right. Poulty Item tells 
Bey how. You must have it to sueceed. 4mos., trial 25c; 1 yr. 
Re $1; 3 yrs. $2. Book catalog free, 
THE POULTRY ITEM 
stock 
White Orp- ae 
¥ ingtons, A a Black Jersey Giants, White Indian 
= Runner Ducks, $15 per 100 up. Live delivery guaranteed. 
WEBER'S STURDY BA2xcKS 
Powis. gus, 3 ces. Healthy, lively fellows hatching. 12 varieties. 
neubators all at cut pr ively fe ; our own 1 
Foges 7 40 years try experience, and my 100 Live delivery guaranteed. Send for free filustrated cata- 
Guide log and new low prices on Waller chicks. 
Mankato, Waller Hatchery, 1616 Biuff St., Des Moines, lowa 


Febr uary, 1923 


Fresh Eggs Every Day 


You can keep laying hens in the most limited space. 
Ground floor scr: | place only 3x6 ft. Second 
story 2 ft. off the ground,reached by cleated hinged 
board which drops down. This runway board,raised 
at night, makes the floor tight, eliminating draughts 
frora low and protects hens from animals. Baby 
chicks may be — on the upper floor until they are 
old enough, then be allowed torun up and down. 
contains roosts, nests, mash hopper, 
shell, grit and charcoal box, waterfountain and astraw 
scrate place. South half of the roof is hinged so 
that it can be openedin nice weather. Wire frames 
seen in the picture slide back and forth one over the 
other admitting access to the interior at all times. 


You Can Keep 6 Hens in Space 3x6 Feet 


A healthy home for hens—can be shielded with hol- 
lyhocks or shrubs—clean, cunvenient and economical. 


FEDERAL MFG. CO. Street: 


Des Moines, lowa 


The “SUCCESSFUL.” 
A Fool Proof Sprouter 
the Not To 


dustrious 
ers—have eggs to 
sell at top-notc 
prices, by feedin 
sprouted grain. One bu, 
oats, wheat orrye makes 
3 bu. of comping. crisp 
green feed in th 


“SUCCESSFU L” 


Sectional Grain Sprouter 


Knocks the feed problem into a cocked 
hat, takes care of young chicks too— 
makes them grow. —_ steel walls— 
lifetime. warp, shrink or swell, 
a lifetime te ‘or } 
923 offer. Bookleton Proper Case of C chicks, toe 
DES MOINES INCUBATOR COMPANY 
626 3rd Street 


HAS FINE SUCCESS 
WITH LOW COST BROODERS 


“T have two of your Brooders and I 
raised 78 chicks under these two and sure 
had fine success,’ writes Mrs. Nelson 
Wootan, 218 West Fifth St., Middletown, 
0. “I'would never think of using a hen 
any more, as it is less trouble and you know 
where the chicks are.’ 

Full directions for building the Home-Made 
Brooder accompany every Putnam Brooder Heater. 
Your dealer has one of these Brooder Heaters or 
can get one for. you. Ifhe will not supply youj 
send eheck or money order for $4.75 to the manu- 
facturer. I. Putnam, Route 282-R, Elmira, N. Y., 
and one will be mailed to ey ao. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Read the sdverticement on 
page 34—Adv. 


Earn $110 to $250 monthly, expenses paid, 


or. Position guaranteed after 3 months spare time study or 
money refunded. Write for 


STANDARD BUSINESS Trane INSTITUTE, BUFFALO, WN. Y. 


AGENTS WANTED 


Pa. 


| Mone Making Poultry 
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How to Grow Strawberries 


Continued from page 16 


apart in the rows. The hill system does 
not mean mounding or ridging of the soil, 
but it does mean to grow one plant in a 
place. All runners should be cut or 
pinched off when hoeing. 

The narrow row system is formed by 
making rows three feet apart and setting 
plants about two feet apart in the rows. 
Each of these plants is allowed to make 
five or six runner plants which should be 
layered directly in line with the original 
row, also to each side of the original row, 
until the plants in the rows are about one 
foot in width. The plants should not 
be allowed to set closer than six inches. 


When setting plants be careful to have 
the crown of the plant above the top 
surface of the soil so that it can get its 
breath, but be sure and have all of the 
roots under the soil. 


Soon after plants are set, they will 
begin to blossom. This early blooming 
comes at a time before the plant is well 
established and to permit fruiting at this 
early stage would be very detrimental to 
the plants; therefore, I urge you to remove 
these blossoms. The work is easily done. 
Simply pinch or cut off the fruiting stalk. 
Once over is sufficient, as the early June 
varieties will not bloom any more that 
season. 

Shallow cultivation should begin soon 
after plants are set, using tools with small 
teeth. In the space directly in the row 
where the cultivator teeth cannot reach, 
use the hoe for loosening the soil. Culti- 
vate and hoe every ten days or two weeks, 
especially during dry times. Never culti- 
vate when the soil is wet. Repeated culti- 
vations during a drouth will establish 
a dust mulch which in turn will conserve 
moisture and the moisture will dissolve 
the plant food for the use of the plants. 
Therefore, you will note that we are not 
cultivating so much to prevent weed 
growth as we are to stimulate the growth 
of the plants themselves. Cultivate up 
until quite late in the fall. 

If you are located in a climate where 
the soil freezes, your plants should be 
mulched with straw, leaves, or coarse 
manure. The mulching should be done 
at the first rather heavy freezing. When 
stable manure is , care should be 
exercised—put the coarser or strawy 
material directly on top of the rows, and 
the decayed or heavy part of the manure 
between the rows. In the spring, rake the 
mulching which lies directly on top of the 
plants into the spaces between the rows, 
so the plants may get the benefit of the 
sunlight, which will give them a quick and 
start. 

just a few weeks after your plants 
mw n uncovered in the early spring, 
the plants will have made a luxuriant 
growth and will be a veritable flower 
garden; and then comes the strawberries 
which are your reward for the care ool 
attention you have given the plants, and 
the more care and attention you have 
—_* the plants, the greater your reward 


Whether you are growing standard or 
Everbearing varieties, bear the following 
essentials in mind: well-prepared soil; 
pure and healthy plants; repeated cultiva- 


fron w plenty of room for each plant; 


as a winter protection, an 
purer picking, packing and marketing— 
eep these requisites in mind and you will 
grow worthwhile strawberries. 


MALON EYS 
Fruit Trees 


OrnamentalsVines: 
Shrubs -Berries 


transportation 
MALONEY BROS. NURSERY CO., INC. 
36 Main St., Dansville, N. Y. 


vor Digfree Catalogue 


These 
FREE Books Tell How! 
HAVE the finest garden in your 
neighborhood this year! Have fresh 
vegetables of finest quality—the kind 
everyone admires. You can! We make it 


Ever Grown” 
of Geebe’s 


nome of per packet. Send for 


Sondoregger Rureerice & Seod House 


Field grow ROSES 


them. Robust, 


sixty-ninth annual cata’ he 
growing unusually successf yee 
& HARRISON co. 


urserymen and Seedsmen 
Box 280 Painesville, Ohio 
a transparent 
febrio 
Cat. "Bree, TURNER BROS, Desk Bladen” 


for Catalog 
and have given satiafaction for 89 years. This spring they are bet- 
“44 | ter than ever—every tree covered by guarantee. Grown in our tr 
Ri: Price. 400-acre nurseries, one of the lergest in New York, and sold 
be. ‘ direct at cost, plus one profit. Send for free catalog today. * 
- ee. Maloney Quality plus Maloney Service saves money. We prepay 
& 
| easy for you. 
1923 
Get 100% More Eggs = foundation of garden E 
URN loafing properly. Send posteard 
Ge now for Barteides’ both An- Bar 
Garden Guide, twofine, up- /> 
to-date books that will beof : 
| to you, We ; 
books free, Don’t put it tine 
| — BARTELDES SEED CO. 
= 541 Barteldes Bidz. 
{ 
\) 
SUREHE AD 
| CABBAGE 
Get a full crop from the 
crop 
seeds you plant. My cus- 
One of the best | tomers write me by the _ 
all round cab- | hundreds by how 
bages my yield or them. 
large,solid,deep- | Write for new Seed 
er and heavier;| Book and 
sure yield, too. | “Seed Sense”. Free. ‘ : 
We have anex- | Show you how to make . 
tra good strain. | money from your garden. 
HENRY FIELD SEED Dept.166  Shenandosh, lows 
“The Most Wonderful Tomato 
: 
Early Prolific. it is a wonderfal 
ae bearer, beginning to bloom when r 
only 6 or 8 inches high. Fruit is 
good for shipping. Bear from 10 days to 2 weeks before any 
other and continue to bear until frost weather 
by 
ny 
—— =- are Let our 
r rose 


HOW TO SPRAY 
and make it pay 


Gow bigger, finer fruit and vegetables 
than your neighbor: have healthier 
trees, shrubs and 


ainting, disinfecting chicken houses, 

e and hogs. 
Hayes Wheelbarrow is aone-man out- 
fit—extral arge air chamber holds pressure 
whiley ouspray one 18-ft.row. All working 


SEND FOR 


FREE! spravine 


Makes spraying simple,easy. The 
only guide that givesrecipes and di- 
rec ions on tablespoeon-gallon basisf or 
all sprays, disinfectants, whitewash, 
etc. A post card today will bring it. 


‘ SPRAY RINGS Farmers: Send 


Dept. 172, Galva, 111. 
Full line of well pumps. 


aia of Known Vitality and Purity 
oe Have you ever tried them? If so, we 
aa He will get your order thisseason again. 
not, give them at least a trial 
a this year. Quality of the best, prices 
/ right; the results will please and our serv- 
satisfy you. Send for this 


ice will 


t—early, globe 
Radish—long white, 
complete set of 5 pkts., prepaid, foro: 
Let us also send you without charge the 
x Best Catalog Ever Issued 


HOLMES SEED & NURSERY CO. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Dent. 309 


CHINESE LETTUCE CABBAGE 


NEW PET-SAI 


The wonder of the age, excelled 
by none as a Lettuce or with 
omatoforsalad. When cooked 
or raw as cabbageitis extra fine. 
Easily grown, pure white, crisp 
end tender. 
each. od direct We 
tang 
COUPON ENVELOPE. 

FOR ONLY 10 CENTS 
Also pkt. Dwarf Giant Tomato 
and our 1923—3 colored 16th an- 
niversity seed book. Coupon good 
for 10 cents when returned to us 
with your first seed order. 

Send dime or stamps today. 
Smith: DeWittSeed Co., Box H. Auburn, N.Y. 


SPRAY YOUR FRUIT TREES 
Reduced AND VINES 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 
and 


ower Lawnmower 


Proven Power Cultivator for 
Suburbanites, Truckers, 
American Farm Machine Co. 
2535 Uni.Av.8.E.,Minneapolis, Mian, 
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A row of Columbian raspberries trained on a wire trellis 


Small Fruits You Should Have 


E. I. FARRINGTON 


ALF of his taxes are paid by a 
neighbor of mine from the fruit 
which grows in his back yard. 

And it is safe to say that he has plenty 
of fruit left for his own use. This is not 
an argument for growing to sell, however; 
it simply illustrates the possibilities of 
a back yard in the way of fruit produc- 
tion and confirms my personal experience 
that the average family can raise all the 


kyard can be without strawberries, 
if any fruit is grown at all 


No bac: 


small fruit it requires in the average- 
sized back yard of the average city or 
town. I have a strawberry patch, four 
kinds of raspberries, two kinds of cur- 
rants, one variety of blackberries, five 
kinds of grapes and three blueberry 
bushes, besides cherries, quinces and 
pears. Yes, and a couple of dwarf apple 
trees. 

Strawberries are the most exactin 
of all small fruits. They demand aon | 
soil, an open situation and a full day of 
sunshine. Raspberries and blackberries 
are more amenable. They may be planted 
along the fence rows and in locations 
which are not suitable for vegetables or 
other crops, but an abundance of sun- 
shine is required for them, too. Currants 
and gooseberries will thrive in partial 
shade and may be planted between 
rows of fruit trees. Grapes may be grown 
anywhere, even on the sides of buildings 
or on fences and stone walls. 

Coming back to strawberries, I cannot 
tell you what to choose for varieties. 
(Cultural directions are given elsewhere 
in this issue). It all depends upon where 
you live. Ascertain what varieties have 


been tested in 
buy them. 

There is a special reason for growing 
raspberries in the home garden, as it 
is difficult to get good fruit in the market 
and the price is usually high. The rasp- 
berry is very easy to grow and not fussy 
as to soil. Red raspberries may be set 
in spring or fall, but spring is preferable, 
and should always be chosen for the 
blacks. Set the plants a foot apart in 
the rows, with three feet between the 
latter. Let the suckers from the red 
raspberries fill the rows, but not too 
thick. Keep them cultivated from be- 
tween the rows. As soon as canes have 
finished bearing, cut them out. The next 
season’s crops will come from the new 
canes, which should be cut back to four 
feet, preferably the following spring. 
Purple raspberries like Columbian should 
have more room than the reds, and are 
best tied to single wires. 

The variety of red raspberry to grow 
must depend upon location. Marlboro 
is a fine early sort. A new variety 
Latham has been perfected for cold 
climates like Minnesota. King and June 


your neighborhood and 


St. Regis everbearing r. ies are ideal 
the garden 


are winning favor. St. Regis is the most 
adaptable, and is about the only ras 

berry which will thrive in the South. 
This is a very unique berry, producing 
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Everbearing T omato—most prolific, from early wae 
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Destroy the fungi and worms; be sure A, 
Fa . of larger yields of perfect fruit. 
fa} \ Stahi’s Exceisior = 
areused in larre orchards here; bin 
} highly endorsed by successful grow- i 
ers for thirty-five years. 20 models, 
power or hand (pes. Write for free 
‘ catalog containing full treatise on 
SPRAVER 
ST. YER CO. 
Box 77, Quincy, Il. 
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fruit earlier in the spring than almost 
any other kind, and giving another good 
crop in the fall. Altho it does not yield 
a large picking at any one time, its re- 
markably long season makes it excellent 
for the home garden. La France is @ 
newer variety with similar character- 
isties and larger fruit. These so-called 
ever-bearing kinds must have special 
treatment. The canes which bear in the 
fall also give the spring crop, so must 
not be cut out too soon, or that crop 
will be lost. I find that the ever-bearing 
varieties are best grown in hills of not 
more than six canes, as they are heavy 
feeders. Fifty plants should be enough 
for the average family. 

There will be room for only a few 
blackberries in the home garden, for 
they make big plants, but they yield 
enormously. They are best tied to 
stakes or wires, but need little attention 
except to cut out the old canes, trim 
back the new growth and keep the suck- 
ers in subjection. Eldorado, Agawam, 
Taylor and Kittatinny are good varieties. 
Wachusett is almost thornless, a great 
advantage, but susceptible to Orange 
Rust. Remember that blackberries are 
never really toothsome until dead ripe. 

If you live in a section where there 
are pine trees, do not try to grow cur- 
rants or gooseberries, as they are hosts 
for the pine tree blister rust. You will 
need only a dozen plants anyway, and 
remember that they bear on w 
several years old, so that no pruning is 
required for three or four years. Plants 
ought to be good for fifteen or twenty 
years. 

There is hardly a garden plot, even 
one that is very small, where grapes can- 
not be grown. They are most accommo- 
dating. You can tie them to posts and 
cut them back to short stumps, grow 
them on wires or trellises or let them 
clamber over the fences, the woodhouse 
or the barn. The grape will grow in all 
soils. It is ornamental enough for porches 
and arbors and keeps on growing and 
bearing for years. Varieties are almost 
innumerable, some better in given sec- 
tions than others, and many tender. 
Worden, Moore’s Early and Concord 
are fine black kinds; Niagara and Dia- 
mond are popular white grapes, and 
Delaware is unsurpassed, but is barren 
and must be grown with some other 
kinds like Moore’s Early or Worden. 
Whatever other fruits you grow, by all 
means grow grapes. So much for the 
bush and vine fruits. 


Your first season’s results in the flower 
garden discourage you. Sparse flags, 
few lilies, meagre peonies, scant chrys- 
anthemums and daisies where you 
meant to havea profusion do not corres- 
pond with the picture you had in your 
mind when you pored over your catulog 
those cold winter nights. Wait a bit! A 
year will come when you will have to 
divide root-stocks and bulbs and make 
other beds for them. And then a year 
when you can make your neighbor happy 
with offerings. Garden results are 
cumulative. 


Seeds planted early in the spring in 
open ground chill easily at night or bake 
in the middle of the day. Sacking, lightly 
laid over them at times, acts as a mulch 
and is easier to keep in place than news- 
papers, 
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gardener wants. 
Try it at our expense: 
always use it. 


ment with Stim-U-plan 


indefinitely; ready to use as wanted. 


month or so. 


in the beds, according to directions. 


specimens, the color will 


commercial fertilizer. 


age for testing, all exactly the same. 


fertilizing is now a fascinating pleasure. 


of its merit and convenience. 


d when wanted. 


Try This Convenient 
FERTILIZER FREE! 


A real result producer. Acts quickly. Odorless and stainless. Just what every 


We make this offer because after a trial you will 


Read what the Editor of Fruit, Garden and Home says. 

“Last spring I had three Baby Rambler Roses which were practically gone. One 
was dead with the exception of a single spray. This Rose was given regular treat- 
and within five weeks it had taken on more vigorous growth 
than it has had in three years. It continued to bloom until nipped by frost. 

“T had a Climbing American Beauty Rose, where I had lost one Climber and the 
American Beauty began to go the same wa 
effect was almost instantaneous and it now ; 

“The thing I liked about Stim-U-planT is thatit starts plants ‘humping’ rightaway.”” 

Stim-U-PlanT—Just What Plants Require 


is amtet in convenient tablets, which prevents waste and insureseconomy. Keep 


é.- I applied Stim-U-planT. The 


Pot Plants thrive wonderfully, when a tablet is inserted in the soil, every 


In the Garden, insert the tablets in the soil near the plants, along the rows or 
The production of Flowers and their size 
will be greatly increased, the color will be intensified and the fragrance increased. 
Vegetables and Fruit yields will be greatly increased, also the size of individual 

cs better and the flavor richer, while maturity will be has- 
tened. Beat your neighbors with early vegetables. Makes excellent liquid fertili- 
zer for all plants, trees, hedges, shrubs, lawns, etc. 

Get this rich, concentrated fertilizer —t double to treble the percentage 
of plant food, Nitrogen, Phosphoric Acid and 
It will make your garden a pleasure and a joy. 

Send seventy-five cents for one hund 
and-a-half for one thousand tablets, which is the cheapest way to purchase, and we 
will send them prepaid anywhere in the U.S. With them we will send a trial pack- 
Use the test tablets on houseplants or else- 
where and if the results are not perfectly satisfactory, return the package purchased 
and we will immediately return all your money. _ 

We assume all risk, to show the readers of Fruit, Garden and Home, just how 
valuable Stim-U-planT is to them and how the heretofore disagreeable task of 


No other fertilizer manufacturer makes such a satisfactory offer! 


Make your plants, trees, lawns and gardens thrive in this easy way. 
Florists, Market Gardeners and Nurserymen use Stim-U-planT in large quanti- 
ties and the sale all over the country is steadily and rapidly increasing on account 


Accept our Free Trial Offer and make the valuable acquaintance of this real 
— riend and comfort at our expense! Order now and have the fertilizer on 
an 


Earp-Thomas Cultures Corporation 
Nelson Ave. and Hill St., 33 


as two strong canes twelve feet high. 


otash as in the better grades of 
Stim-U-planT tablets, or three-dollars- 


Long Island City, New York 


EITHS = 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS) 


yield big crops, pay bi, fit, % 
$500 to $700 


per acre, with 
forthe 
e ta and canni urposes 
throughout the season. Kelth's plants 
grown on fresh new soil near the Lake shore 
are strong, healthy, vigorous, deep-rooted, 
ees best Mother Earth can produce, 
uarant to satisfy or your money back. 
Our valuable book 
Keith’s Ways to Successful Berry Culture 
is free to our customers, It tells how to grow 
strawberries for big profits. Write today for 
our new catalog of strawberries and ot 
emall fruits. It’s free for the asking. 
Keith Brothers Narsery, Box820, Sawyer, Mich. 
BiG oe G6 be 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS $3.50 & U 
¢,-¢ Dewberry Plants. Large stock 


e up to $1000 
lants. Write for free catalog and 


GRAPES STRAWBERRIES 
BIG Small Fruits, Garden Seeds, Bulbs and 
MONEY Plants. Our catalogue tells you how to 
CROPS. grow them. It'sfree. Write today. 
RANSOM SEED & NURSERY CO., Geneva, O. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS $3;°° ner, 1,000. Fiistory and 
You will learn. Addr 
MAYERS PLANT NURSERY, : Merrill, Mich, 


GROW THE NEW 


MAMMOTH 


The big, healthy, vig 

straw without a fault. 
Gives lasting satisfaction. Nets 
many of our customers $1500.00 


kinds. We also save you money 
on the most thrifty and 
able varieties of Straw 


le cata- 
rite for your 
copy 

STEVENSVILLE NURSERIES 
Box 50, Stevensville, Mich, 


whole story. 


Burmeister & Hartung’s beautiful 
new illustrated ca is free and 


8 
land with vigorous white root systems. Also 
peerty plants and grape vines. ices right. 
e age our tree to name end reach 
ite now for our catalog and read how to w, 
, pack and market strawberries successfully. 
Address B. & H. NURSERIES 
Dept. H Onekama, Michigan 


K : 
an acre. Beautiful color, and a 
flavor you can’ @Torget. 17 to 35 
fill a quart. Resists drought. 
Bears early and late. Many 
-&-Nieldi Growers will discard ail other 
ay Grape, Raspberry, Blackberry an 
Dewberry plants. Grown in the famous 
Michigan Fruit Belt. Packed to reach 
ehh 3 you fresh and vigorous. We ship direct to 
you at wholesale prices. Special rates ify 
: order new. Our liberal guarantee and ‘ 
long experience protect you. Prepare ie 
mow, and you will reap big profi =, 
next year from the growing d — =| i 
=> ney 5) 
p 
For More Berry Money | 
nes anc ruit trees. At lowes 
prices. Plants are large, heavily 
wbe 
of prices. Don't delay: write today. 
OASS NURSERY CO., 
Bridgman, Michiga: now ready tor you nis Valuable 
. ‘Gro ay text-book shows how to make big a 
money growing our B. & H. northern 


en, orchard, 


Our free Spra: 
Guide will tell you ve 
and how to spray, It will 
save — many dollars, yet 
costs you only a postal, 


outfits can be had fn 40 styles 
—big and little. All have pat- 
ented non-clog nozzles that 
save time and bother. They 
are endorsed by Experiment 
Stations—over a million in use. 


**Use an Auto-Spray 


To Make Crops Pay” 


You'll findou Gu 
handy. “Also oor catalog. Both are « 
° free. Write for them today. 
The E. C. BROWN CO., 
Box 898, Maple St., Rochester, N. Y. 


+ 
“4 Reliable and Full of Life ‘Y 
=” SPECIAL OFFER 


Made to build New Business. A trial will 
make you our permanent customer. 

PRIZE COLLECTION 2séish, 17 
worth 15c; Lettuce, 12 kinds, worth 15c; Tomatoes, 
11 the finest, worth 20c; Turnip, 7 splendid, worth 
10c; Onion, 8 best varieties, worth 15c; 10 Spring Flow- 
ering worth 25c—65 varieties in all; worth $1.00, 

GUARANTEED TO PLEASE 


Write today; mention this paper 


SEND 10 CENTS 
to cover postage and packing and receive 
this valuable collection of seeds post- 


paid, together with my big instruc- 
tive, beautiful See = Plan 


H. W. BUCKBEE 


Seed Fi 
Rockford, Til. 


Dignified, Exclusive 
Profession not overrun 
— with competitors. 
Crowded with opportun- 
ity for money-making and 
big fees. $5,000 to $10,000 in- 
comes attained by experts. Easy 
to master under our correspondence methods. 
Diploma awarded. We assist students and grad- 
uates in getting started and developing their 
businesses. Established 1916. Write for 
mation; it will open your eyes, Do it today. 


American Landscape School, 7-F Newark, New York 


Big red luscious fruits ripe and k when most 
others are only green. Sold last year f ‘tor To 
duce our hardy seeds 


Ev 
t with each collection. 
gent wi 


and PI 
J. W. JUNG SEED Co. es Sta, E, RANDOLPH, WIS, 


DWARF APPLE TREES 

DWARF PEAR TREES 

DWARF PLUM TREES 

DWARF CHERRY TREES 

DWARF PEACH TREES 
Catalogue Free 

THE VAN DUSEN NURSERIES 


C. McKAY, Mgr. Box F. Geneva, N. Y. 


uine. sam currants m: ‘or Deseri 
list LEWIS ROKSON, Box @, Fredonia, 
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King Davids are great favorites 


Fruit Trees You Should Have 


PAUL C. STARK 
How To Plant and Varieties To Choose 


F the average American family is to 

have the fruit that is necessary for 

the proper diet, it must be grown in 
the backyard, because most families will 
not buy enough fruit to meet the de- 
mands of health and food needs. 

Much is heard these days of vitamins 
and the absolute necessity of having 
them in the diet. Fresh fruit is one of 
the best and cheapest sources of vita- 
mins. “An apple a day keeps the 
Doctor away” and children who have an 
abundance of apples and other fresh 
fruit are not forced to resort to castor 
oil and medicine, 
(which often have 
an indirect harm- 
ful effect), to keep 
their system in a 
good normal 
healthy condi- 
tion. 

Nearly every- 
one, particularly 
children, crave 
fruit and it is a 
great shame when 
children cannot 
get fresh fruit— 
all the fruit they 
desire. The 
wealthy person 
can afford to buy 
all the fruit he 
wants, but the av- 
erage American 
family does not 
have the fruit they 
really need unless 
they happen to 
have a home or- 
chard. 

Too many 
people look on 
fruit simply as a 
dessert or a medicine, (and it is both), 
but fruit is more—it is basic food. The 
leading research institutions of diet in 
the United States consider fruit as one 
of the most important foods, containing 
an extremely high percentage of food 
units. 

Remember, fruit is food. It is very 
economical as compared te other foods 


The author inspecting his 
Black Bens 


even at the prices you pay on the fruit 
markets. If you raise your own fruit 
in your own yard you have an abundance 
of healthful strengthening food produced 
at an insignificant cost and very little 
trouble. 

I have always had available fruit from 
our own home trees and I can remember 
as a boy seeing my father go out and 
pick fresh peaches before breakfast be- 
cause the flavor and freshness was so 
superior to those picked the night before. 
If there is a difference in the flavor of 
peaches a few hours after picking, think 
of the peaches that 
the average mar- 
ket affords—after 
picked green and 
put on the market 
several weeks after 
picking. If you 
don’t believe that 
this difference ex- 
ists, try it and 
you will = im- 
mediately admit 
this strong argu- 
ment in favor of 
the home fruit 
trees. 

Think of the 
satisfaction and 
the pleasure of 
having freshly 
picked fruit from 
early summer un- 
til winter and with 
an abundance of 
apples and home 
canned fruit for 
all winter and 
spring. The great 
saving in living 
costs and the add- 
ed health that 
comes from a diet containing plenty of 
fresh fruit, will compensate many times 
for the relatively small amount of labor 
and expense required to tend to a few 
trees. 

Last year I personally planted a home 
orchard at my new country home. I gave 
the question of varieties very serious 
thought, and perhaps my selection for 
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JUNG'S EARLIEST TOMATO 
Jung’s Earliest Tomato, Beet, Ca 
Onion, Parsnip, Radish, Fancy 
ers. Credit coupon worth 
Money back if not satisfied. Our 
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this orchard will help others who con- 
template planting. In giving this list 
I name the varieties in their order of 
ripening, beginning with the earliest 
kind: 

Apple— 

Henry Clay; earliest yellow apple. 

Yellow Transparent; yellow, good for 

sauce. 

Duchess; red striped, acidy. 

Summer Champion; late summer, dark 

ted, striped. 

Jefferis; old favorite, long ripening 

season. 

Wealthy; early fall, red striped. 

King David; dark red, rich, sub-acid. 

Jonathan; red, fall to the holidays. 

Grimes Golden; yellow, very fine, early 

winter. 

Delicious; fine red apple, keeps well. 

Golden Delicious; high quality yellow 

apple, winter keeper. 

Stayman Winesap; red, finest of Wine- 

sap type. 

Black Ben; large red, ideal for cooking. 
Peach— 

Mayflower; earliest, white flesh. 

Red Bird;large, white flesh, keeps well. 
June Elberta; yel- 
low, good quality. 
Alton; best mid- 
season, white 
fleshed. 

Early Elberta; yel- 
low, finest quality. 
J. H. Hale; yellow, 
large, good quality. 
Elberta; old stand- 
by yellow peach. 

Sea Eagle; valuable 
to follow Elberta 
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Montmorency; America’s greatest 
cherry. 

Suda Hardy; best late sort. 

Of course, on many small grounds, all 
of the above cannot be used, but this 
list can be used in the larger home or- 
chards; while the man who has space 
for only a few trees can use any of them 
safely. 

Different methods can be used accord- 
ing to the particular needs and limita- 
tions of the place. Some planters of home 
orchards, prefer to plant each fruit sepa- 
the peach together, apple 
together, etc. Owing to lack of space 
another plan is often followed—namely, 
planting the apple 30 or 36 feet apart 
then planting smaller or shorter lived 
trees, like peach, plum and cherry, in 
between the apple. 

Small fruits such as strawberries, cur- 
rants, etc., or vegetables can be grown 
in rows between the trees, especially 
while the trees are young. 

In planting the home fruit trees, be 
sure to do it right. Too many people 
make the mistake of digging small holes 
and planting the trees carelessly. The 
planting operation 
is of fundamental 
importance and in 
order to get the 
tree started right 
in the beginning, 
particular care 
should be given 
them the first year. 
Dig deep, wide holes 
and fill in with rich 
top-soil around the 
roots, tramping it 
in tight. Early in 


season. 
Mammoth Health 
Cling; late white 
clingstone. 
Krummel October; 
late, yellow flesh 
good. 

Pear— 


Lincoln; clear yellow, extra good. 

Duchess; very large, good. 

Seckel; small, but buttery and sweet. 

Kieffer; large, for cooking and canning. 

um— 

Red June; one of the earliest. 

Early Gold (Shiro); transparent yellow, 

good. 

America; red, best sll-around plum. 

Omaha; large red, fine quality. 
Cherry— 

Dyehouse; better than Early Richmond. 


Elberta Peaches are great favorites 
and easily grown 


the spring, before 
growth starts, prune 
the trees. As a 
general rule, about 
a third of the top 
of newly planted trees should be pruned 
off early in the spring. After the first 
year, the pruning should not be so 
severe but largely corrective—cutting 
out cross branches and other undesirable 
growth. Don’t prune your trees too 
much as it will tend to delay fruiting. 
The first season, cultivate on each side 
of the tree, with a hoe or cultivator. The 
cultivation should be done every week 
or ten days during the summer and if it 
gets very dry, water the trees giving 
them thoro soakings of water. 


Most Delicious 
of All Grapes | 


The Caco Grape is a wonderful 


novelty, pronounced by America’s most expert + 
— of hothouse grapes to equal in quality | 
the finest varieties grown under glass, yet the 
Caco is perfectly hardy and can be grown in the - 
back yard almost without attention. 

Most beautiful of hardy grapes, large, wine- 
red. Bunches of good size. Ripens 10 days to 2 
weeks before Concord. Very rich in sugar. Fruit 
has been selling for two years at double price 
of any other variety. Highly recommended by 

ominent fruit growers. I Fry, Caco success- 

ully in my own garden and I heartily recom- 
mend them to you. 

Free Book on Trees and Seeds tells about 
them, as well as all other things that grow. Send 


for acopy. Carl Sonderegger, Pres, 


and Choice Small Fruits 
From own garden, Delicious grapes 


for Gai. tales or jelly. Plant in yard 
on arbor, trellis, along fence. Easy to 
grow, littlecare. Wesend strong canes, 
well rooted. 56 years’ experience growing 
GRAPE-VINES. Small Fruits, best vari- 
eties, bear second year—Currants, Gooseber- 
ries, Blackberries, Raspberries, Strawberries. 
Also Asparagus plants and Flowering shrubs. 
\. Write for free catalog today. 
T. S HUBBARD COMPANY 
Box 16, Fredonia, New York 


GRAPES 
MUNSON ORIGINATIONS 


For all parts of the United States. 
And Other Nursery Stock. 


Catalog Sent Free 
THE MUNSON NURSERIES 


BOX G, 315, DENISON, TEXAS 


Eaton, Bun S 
er. The work 's greatest new Everbearing Straws 
berry CHAMPION. Full line of Raspberries, Black 
berries and Asparagus. 
customers are making up to $1200.00 per acre from 
small fruits. Large stock of good Grape Plants at 
$35 per thous. Beautiful new color catalog free. Write today. 
BRIDGMAN NURSERY CO., Bor 17, Bridgman, Mich. 


| STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


$3.50 PER THOUSAMD, AND UP 
Our strong, healthy, tremendous bearing plante 
arantee big crops of lucious berries. Best varieties 
or all kinds of soils. Many new varieties such ag 
ial, Premier, Marvel and Coop« 


Greatly Reduced Prices, Out 


Nunsery Sroce—Plant 
an Orchard—June- 


budded peach trees, 1- 
year-old apple trees, are 

a the kind to plant. We 
i. rite for cat and 
a rice list. 
URSERY COMPANY, 

Winchester, Tennessee 


~ 


‘Garden Guide’’rox 1923 FREE} 


DROP US A POSTAL CARD FOR A COPY ; 


DULUTH FLORAL CO. DULUTH, MINN. | 


Yous, | 
an 
| 
oti Sonderegger Nurseries and Seed House 
68 Court Street Beatrice, Nebr. 
‘ 
~ 
4054 
“2 
. 
=> 
| ‘ Montmorency Cherries will succeed in your backyard 


You Too 


CAN GROW THIS 
WONDERFUL 


ASPARAGUS 


Think of putting in a big bed of giant 
Washington Asparagus for $1.00. 


Washington As is rust-resist- 
ant, insuring heavy yieldsof stalksfrom 
one to two inches in diameter. Growth 
is clean and straight. The shoots are 
dark n with a heavy purple tinge. 
The bud does not branch until well 
above the cutting height. 


Washington Asparagus is the most 
ngcaaee and tender variety known. 
t was developed by the U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, by whom we are 
listed as approved growers. 


A packet of seeds, or 50 roots, will 
plant three rows each 50 feet long, 
more than sufficient for the average 
family requirements, and will produce 
for twelve years. 


Send $1.00 for a packet of selected 
seeds, or, if you prefer, $5.00 for 50 
roots, or $3.00 for 25 roots. 
anywhere in the United States; com- 
plete cultural instructions with each 
order. Prompt ordering is suggested as 
our supply is limited. 


RIVERVIEW FARMS 
R-7 BRIDGETON, N. J. 


6 PACKETS—IS QUALITY 
wa VEGETABLE SEEDS 


The vegetable garden is a lot of fun and the 

satisfaction audiee if it produces an 

ance of fresh, delicious, healthful foods. 

Try out this year some of our excellent vege- 

table seeds—hardy, tested seeds that will 
rove big producers. 

Ker selection of any six of the following:— 

Radish Beet Carrot 


Onion Lettuce nach 
T t Cc b urnip 


All sent with our catalog. Write to-day 
choose. 


FREE--SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


onhardytrees,plants,shrubs, vines, 

4 SEEDS, from the heart of the Ozarks. Ideal for re- 
mce. Lists hundreds of varieties at low prices; direo- 
tions for planting; special offers etc., Book free; write today. 
ARKANSAS SEED & WURSERY CO., Dept. J2, Fayetteville, Arkansas 


A standard rule for beautifying the 
place is to plant medium sized shrubs 
around the stone wall foundation of the 
house. Few things are better than the 
spirea, Bridal Wreath. It is of a graceful 
drooping habit, covers itself with bloom 
and is not bulky enough to interfere 
with other things. It will grow in sun or 
shade. 

The Golden Elder is according to its 
name a bright yellow. It is good to place 
near the corner of a house where it will 
get the sun. It blooms and bears berries. 
A bank of this is attractive as a flowering 
plant. The Cut-leaved elder is also very 
pretty and a clump of this is good in the 
corner of the lawn or the garden. The 
Tartarian Honeysuckles, grow to the 
size of small trees and are covered with 
pink or white blooms and followed with 
red berries. Very hardy. 

If you have storage space why not get 
in now the commercial fertilizer and 
spray compounds you are certain you 
will need. 

Test left-over seeds from last year and 
newly arrived ones, using cigar boxes or 
moist blotting papers. Look after the 
enriching of soil, start flats, and hot- 
beds if these are needed. Remember a 

r soil cannot grow a good garden. 
Plant some food for your plants. 

“When do you plant your en, 
Uncle Mose?” I asked of an old negro 
spading up my wee tract one spring day. 
“Which gyargen you means, missus?” 
he answered shrewdly. ‘Ah plants de 
white folks’ gyardens in Febwary an’ 
my gyarden in April an’ sells ’em weg- 
tables.” 

Sixteen dwarf trees may take the 
ground allotted to.one standard tree as 
they may be planted eight feet apart. 
More varieties may be had, and from 
two to four bushels of apples expected 
from one tree. As part of massed shrub- 
bery in lawns their blooms and fruit are 
most attractive. 

The hot-bed should be made now. 
Plenty of manure should be placed in the 
pit under it and the walls rendered air 
tight by banking them upon the outside 
with soil. A thermometer should be 
used and nothing planted in the bed 
until heat from the manure has registered 
sixty degrees Fahrenheit on cold nights. 
Straw mats or other covers should be 
provided for cold nights and days. 

This would be a good time to make 
flower boxes, trellises, stakes for toma- 
toes, dahlias and other plants and pedes- 
tals for plants on lawn. 

Fruit trees, rose bushes, and shrubs 
may be pruned of excess and dead 
growth in February. A hand saw will 
be needed for the bigger limbs and a 
sharp pocket or pruning knife for the 
smaller ones. Never use an axe or hat- 
chet. See that the limbs are removed 
flush with the trunk. 

Use cold frames or hot-beds to start 
flower seeds such as petunias, cyclamen, 
scarlet sage, verbenas, asters, heliotrope, 
and the like. Keep the seedlings from 
crowding each other. Constant trans- 
planting is the best practice and will 
save you many plants. 


Our large assortment of flowering 
shrubs represents 40 years of spe- 
cializing in Northern-grown varie- 
ties. Species that resist severest 
temperatures—grow rapidly, bloom 
luxuriantly, year after year. 

For positive results, insist on 
Will’s hedges, imported iargely from 
Northern Russia—Will’s ornamen- 
tal, shade, and fruit trees. Our per- 
ennial flower selection includes 
many beautiful varieties native to 
the Dakota prairies. 


Sturdy, Dependable 
Vegetable Plants 
Will's cool-grown, healthy vege- 
table plants are great favorites. 
Order early to get your share of 
our famous tomato plants! 


Send For 1923 Catalog ! 


Beautifully illustrat- 
ed Catalog free! De- 
scribes in detail Will's 
treesand nurserystock, 

den and field seeds. 
ells how rare varieties 
were secured from the 
Indians. Many valu- 
able planting sugges- 
tions. Send for your 
copy today! 
OSCAR H. WILL & CO. 
Box C-1 BISMARCK, N. DAK. 


Pioneer Seedhouse 
Greenhouses Nursery 


Cherries 
iImyour own 
back yard 


fs You can now have this rarest 
fruit of the southland right at 
home. Greatest nursery triumpb 
in years. Absolutely hardy. Rich, 
luscious fruit like in the stores. 


Wonderful Trial Offer 


Guaranteed absolutely hardy 
in U.S. Quick growing. Two 
trial trees for $2.50 sent any- 
where. Fruit brings high prices. 
Write today for Free folder telling 
more of this great success. Supply 
limited. Write today. 

CAPITAL CITY NURSERIES 
4611 S.W. Ninth St., DES MOINES, IOWA 


RECORD 1 ACRE 
U Bey SET SAME YEAR $2059. 20 
set, Weite today for Free illustrated Booklet 
Originator, EDW. L. LUBKE, New Buffalo, Mich. 


HELP WANTED MALE 
quired. First National Nurseries, ochester, N. Y. 
Latham Red Ra 4 from the Dakota prairies. 
dy. Send forcatalog. Clare Mitchell, 
HUCKLEBERRIES our exchastvestock, 
any climate $1. Educational Promoting Co., Inc., Warren, Peana. 
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NGEEROSES 


Pot-grown rose bushes 
on own roots, for every 
one anywhere. Plant 
anytime. Old favorites 


and new and raresorts, 
4 f the cream of the world’ spro- 
ductions. ‘‘Dingee Roses,’’ 
known asthe best for 72 years. 
Safe delivery guaranteed any- 
where in U. 8. Write for a copy of 


Our ** New Guide to Rose 
Culture ’”’ for 1923. 
It’s FREE. 


Illustrates wonderful ‘ Dingee 
Roses” in natural colors. It’s more 
than a catalog—it’s the lifetime 
experience of the Oldest and Lead- 
ing Rose Growers in America. A 
practical work on rose and flower 
culturefortheamateur. Describes 
over 500 varieties of roses -—_ 
other plants, bulbs and seeds and 
tells how to grow them. 


Edition limited. 


EDS 

a Woman 
Everybody is delighted with hay New Early June 
Asters. Largest, earliest and best. Continu- 
gus bloomers. { will send 5 liberal pack- 
ages, white, pink, lavender, crimson 
and purple, postpaid for 10c. 
I'ry my new Collection of Straw- 
flowers. ‘Bloom till frost, then 
cut and dry for winter bouquets. 
ares wild about these 

wers. send 


srous kages, five colors— 
for 


Water Lilies REE 
You can grow these lovely flowers as easily 


as pinks or petunias. All you need isa tub 
or half-barrel, alittle soil, water, and 


Send Today Sure 


for my free booklet telling how to raise Water 

Lilies, how to make a pool, what kinds are 

best, and all you need to know about these 
unusual plants. Write today. 


WILLIAM TRICKER 


666 FOREST AVENUE 
ARLINGTON, NEW JERSEY 


A Flower Garden 
for 10 Cents 
Achoice selection of 


copy of Jim Young’s new low - 
7 er and Nursery Book free 
= witheach order,stamps or coin. 
4 Seed and 
Jim Young’ Plant Farms 


66 La Salle St., Aurora, Illinois 


SPECIAL GET ACQUAINTED OFFER 

assortment of 100 me- 

bulbs, that should most- 

ly give good ‘he year, but will be alittle 
later than the larger bulbs. It is made up of Standard, 
Choice and Exhibition varieties in all colors and shades 
color and is a real bargain, $2.25. Catalogue describing 
4 varieties with full cultural directions and prices, free. 


F.H. PALMITER & SON, JANESVILLE, WIS. 
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The Hermitage 
Continued from page 13 


interest is the gigantic crystal chandelier 
in each room. Rich rugs cover the floors, 
fine paintings adorn the walls. 

To the right and rear of the hall is a 
smaller hallway leading past the General’s 
bedrooms to his office and a smaller 
room now used as a museum, but used 
in Jackson’s day as a nursery for his 
adopted children and _ grandchildren. 
His bedroom where he died is the first 
room on the right of this hall. It over- 
looks the veranda. 

It is as it was the day Jackson died. 
Even his silk dressing gown is thrown 
over the chair at the foot of the poster 
bed; every article of furniture is in its 
exact place. Over the mantel-piece hangs 
the portrait of his wife, upon which his 
dying gaze rested. 

His office and library is one of the 
largest rooms in the building. For thirty 
years The Hermitage was the chief 
political center of the country and “Old 
Hickory” was constantly receiving and 
in consultation with the leading political 
figures of the nation when they came here 
to consult with him. Here are his books, 
some 450 in number, including works of 
fiction, travel, poems, history, Chinese 
works, medical and law books, and others. 

One of the most interesting relics in 
the museum is a suit of evening clothes 
on a wax figure which give a graphic 
picture of the extreme slenderness of 
the General, which was accentuated by 
his great height of six feet one inch. 
I do not believe Jackson was more than 
six or seven inches in diameter at the 
waist; indeed, his extreme slenderness 
saved his life in his duel with Major 
Wilkinson. 

The upper rooms, among them the one 
where Eateaite was entertained in 
1825, are as large, as well furnished and 
as commodious as the lower rooms. They 
bespeak the hospitality of The Hermitage 
in the General’s day. 

There are strange contradictions in 
the characters of many of our great men. 
Washington was calm, reserved, almost 
austere in his bearing; yet at times he 
exhibited no self-control whatever in his 
terrible fits of temper. Jefferson was 
the author of a Document which rallied 
the Colonial farmers to the defense of 
“their. inalienable rights,” yet he never 
drew the sword to defend these rights no 
matter how pressed they were. 
Jackson, likewise, had his contradictions. 
He was capable of the fiercest passion 
and hatred; he could murder his enemies 
without the slightest compunctions; his 
life was a constant storm-center until 
he retired from the Presidency an old, 
emaciated and broken man. He was 
more universally loved and hated than 
any man this country ever producea. 

On the other hand, we have his great 
love and tenderness for his wife, which 
has already been mentioned. And close 
to it was his love for horses and trees. 
His love for horses was perhaps an out- 
growth of his love for excitement, an 
offshoot of his restless and adventure- 
some spirit, for he loved to race horses 
and won and lost much money on his 
stable. 

His love for trees was truly an opposite 
side of his character. It has been said 
that he loved hickory trees more than 
any other, but I am inclined to doubt 
this or he would have planted more of 

Continued on page 43 
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“A LITTLE BOOK 
ABOUT ROSES” 


(a catalog and more) 
for 1923 will be ready February Ist. 

This book, a gem of the prin- 
ters’ art, bound this year in a 
cover by Stern, shows our famous 
flower girl with her arms full of 
roses, all in natural colors. In ad- 
dition to its unequalled richness 
and beauty, it is the most helpful 
book of its kind on the subject of 
out-door rose growing. 

This book and the business 
which it so well represents are the 
result of many years of loving and 
enthusiastic devotion to the 
“Queen of Flowers.” 

To insure appreciation, a nomi- 
nal charge of 10c in coin or 
stamps is made. 


George H. Peterson 


Rose and Peony Specialist 
Box 40 FAIR LAWN, N. J. 


A WOMAN FLORIST 
3 Hardy Roses 25 


Sent to any address SuMMeE 
guaranteed to reach you 
GEM ROSE CO) 
d Butterfly—apricot cold. 


MISS ELLA’ V. BAINE BAINES, Dep Dest. 139 SPRI SPRINGFIELD, 0. 


Glorious ROSES 


Lady Hiitington—pure yellow 
Red Radiance—clear, bright red 


special 

ia Seed, blooms season 

own roots for for next double; 

ors, for 26c, or 

Brorblooming (thi colors) for 26e— 
collec for 60c. Try them. 

COMPLETE CATALOG FREE 

all the newest and best. Dablias, Forse and 

— = and garden. Send for your copy now. 


MISS JESSIE M. GOOD, Dept. 636 SPRINGFIELD. OHIO 


So, also, are theseven 
Boies ‘Danita Booklets: written by ap 


American grower, for amateurs and professionals, for 
American conditions of climate. soils, and markets. Beau- 
tifuily illustrated. Don't plant valuable Dahliasthis year 
without the latest, completest, most exhaustiveinforma- 
tion obtainable. Bolles Booklets have exactly what you 
want, and all you need toknow. The greatest room in 
the world is the room for improvement. Bolles Dahlia 
Booklets open the door to that improvement in yo 
dahlia growing. Upon postal card request I will 6e 
prospectus of booklets, toget her with an Coquens plea for 
~~~} seeds and seedlings and cre ting new dahi- 
as; and my catalog containing a decidedly ‘‘different” 
series of descriptions of dahlias offered; also descripti 
of my rustiless, everlasting, aluminumtags. Thetagsen 
all label vexations, both in the garden, the storage cellar, 
and on storm windows and fly screens. Write today. 


CHARLTON BURGESS BOLLES, Route 94, MEDIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Woman of good standing in her com- 
munity to take orders for trees, 
shrubs. eee vines, bulbs, old fash- 


ioned flowers. Permanent. High commission paid prompt. 


ly. No delivering or collecting. Write toda 
NATIONAL NURSERIES. ‘ROCHEST ER, ¥° 


IR] The Glen Road Gardens. 


A NEW List of New Varieties. 
Box 334, Wellesley Farms, Mass. 


THE DINGEE & 
West Grove, Pa. 
SPECIAL BARGAINS 
Blooms freely, fine for table decorations. I will mail 3 dif- 250 
ferent varieties postpaid for 10c. 3 Flowering C ; 
Offer 5 pits. Aster Seed (5 colors) 2 vering Cannas, 250 
Special for Strom-Gower Seed ont. Choice Dahlias - - = 25¢ 
| oa), 10c; 3 pkts. Ma @ varieties), 10c; or I will 2 Choice Hardy Irise « « « « 256 | 4 
a mail the three collections, 13 pkts., postpaid, all for 25c. 5 Lovely Gladioli- « « « « « 250 
New Ca F Tells all about my varieties of hardy 5 Superb Pansy Plants- « « 25¢ 
atalog Sowering plants, bulbs and ceeds. 8 Pkts. FlowerSeeds,alldifferent, 250 
Any 5 Collections for $1. The En- 
| 
& 
‘ 
y 
DAHLIAS 
: 
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Ww 
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Mrs. Bohen’s Shopping Suggestions 


11—Wren house, in a quaint 
‘little style of cedar con- 
struction 


13—Blue-bird house 
11, 12 and 13 for $5.00 


{4—Interchangeable blue- 

bird and wren, a very novel 

design for trees or porches, 
$2.00 


61—Wren house, Japanese 
style, a very substantial 
swinging type 


60—Robin. For use in trees 
or under eaves of buildings. 
60, 61 and 62 for $5.00 


better chance to move into your garden? They 

don’t require very much coaxing ; about all you 
have to dois to put up a few good houses such as those 
shown on this page. And it won’t cost a whole lot, 
either. Youcanselect ANY THREE of these houses, 
with the exception of numbers 14, 50,63, 78 and 17 for 
$5.00. These five numbers are sold at the flat price 
indicated. All are of cedar construction. Shipped, 
express collect; if you prefer parcels post, add 50 
cents to each $5 order, or fraction thereof. Address 
orders to Mrs. Bohen, care Fruit, Garden and Home, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


A ete all, isn’t it about time you gave the birds a 


50—Barrel wren house. The 
wrens like these cosy little 


78—Four-room martin house, 
to be used on posts or poles, 
$5.00 


houses. $1. 


25—Wood pecker 
21, 23 and 25 for $5.00 


63—Combination robin 
and wren house, $2.00 


12—Wren or blue-bird, in 
the popular swinging style. 


17—Wren-house for trees, 
posts or under eaves of build- 
ings, $ 


21|—Blue-bird house, best 


adapted for trees or build- 


23—Wren house, a popular 
type for these tiny friends 


62—Blue-bird house, 
similar to No. 17. A sdieet 
house for blue-birds 


3 
3 
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Zinnias 


Oriole, an immense dahlia-like flower 
of orange and gold. 

Exquisite, light rose quilled petals 
with deep rose center, 5 inches in di- 
ameter. 

Crimson Monarch, largest and best 
red. 6inches in diameter, vigorous grow- 
er, profuse bloomer. Package 50 cts. 
One package of each (3 pkg.) 35 cts. 


Three Splendid Asters 


Tom Thumb, eight inch compact 
plants, perfect ‘balls of bloom from July 
to frost. Fine for beds, borders and 
pots. All colors mixed. Package 50 
seeds 15 cts. Two packages 25 cts. 
Imperial Salmon, remarkably beauti- 
ful shade of salmon-pink; very double 
flower; splendid for cutting or for beds 
and borders ,grow 18incheshigh. Four 
other colors, pink, blue, rose, lavender. 
Each 15 cts. package of 100 seeds; all 
five colors 60 cts. 

American Beauty Aster, giant double 
flowers 4 inches diameter, bloom from 
July to frost, on tall 2ft. stems; finefor 
cutting. Rose, purple, pink, lavender, 
white. Each 20 cts. package 100 seeds, 
all 5 colors 80 cts. 


One package each of above Special Collection, 
14 phen $1.50 post paid. 


An Easily Read Seed Book 
Not a Big Confusing Catolag 
A book ee) lists, pictures, and describes only 
the best of the flowers, vegetables, fruits, 


shrubs and roses. A real help i in making selec- 
tionsfor yourgarden. Send for it today. It’sfree. 


HART & VICK-Seedmen 


61 Stone St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Bruns Famous (2Tribe” 


f of the earliest and 


fron stri , to 


diaiies tints and delicate shadings. 
You can havebeautiful bouquets all sum- 
mer long. Everybody likes sweet peas. 


12 
f 2 Tribe”’ 
Tribe WRITE or r your packet of 


FREE ee tells all 
about my new Glads! 
flower 1 should this 
wonderful pee book, containing 
a list of ie ryffied and plain 
Detaled varieties, cultural instruc- 
tions special collection offers. 

A. E. KUNDERD 

Box 65, Goshen, Ind., U.S.A. 

The Originator of The Ruffled Gladiolus 


Kunderd 


VICK’S and Floral GUIDE 


ver 74 years the leading authority 

Now Flower and Versa Seeds, 
Read wes 1923. 
JAMES VICK’S SONS Rochester, N. Y. 
90 Stone Street 


The Flewer City 
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them around the Hermitage grounds. 

He did plant three or four near his 
grave in the garden, and he planted 
them so close together that they have 
grown fast near the surface of the ground! 

The Hermitage grounds were laid out 
by him and the majority of the trees 
were planted by his own hand. The 
driveway is laid out in the outline of 
a mandolin, for some _ sentimental 
reason, itishinted. One of the trees I 
admired most was a holly which stands 
in front of The Hermitage; altho con- 
siderably over one hundred years old 
it seems to be only in its youth. There 
are cedars and forest trees in abundance, 
generously shading the tremendous 
lawns which sweep in every direction. 

Jackson’s garden is somewhat larger, 
I would say, than Martha Washington’s 
garden at Mt. Vernon. But it is not so 
well developed or planted. The general 
scheme is four large beds crossed by 
walks at right angles, with walks all 
around it inside the picket fence. Old 
perennials are planted along these walks, 
the balance of the beds are in plain grass 
lawn. A few trees shade the burial ground 
on one corner; a few boxweed stand at 
the intersection of the paths in the center 
of the garden. 

It was under his beloved trees and in 
his garden that Jackson spent the last 
eight years of his life. They were among 
the happiest of his life, and the most 

ceful. Every energy, every resource 

e had was expended in an effort to 
make The Hermitage the place of his 
dreams; only the absence of her whom 
he loved more than life itself denied him 
complete happiness. 

His life was a great example for good 
in the nation at a time when it was sorely 
needed; his fierce partisanship for the 
common people has never been equaled, 
his tremendous will to do the work cut 
out for him in spite of all physical handi- 
caps is the epic of our times. But he left 
his greatest legacy to us in The Hermitage 
in the supreme love of home which it 
portrays; in the lawns and trees and 
gardens in which he, at last found his 
rest, declining to buried in the sar- 
cophagus of the Emperor Severus, or 
to have military honors at his funeral. 


In the above illustration i is shown how a 
Los Angeles, Calif., man raises cucumbers 
after the manner of grapes. He, in other 
words, trains his cucumber vines to rise 
from humble ground creepers to clamber 
over arbors. They grow, as will be seen, 
even considerably higher than his head, 
with the result that their fruit may be 
picked like grapes. This method of 
growing them also requires less space. 
These particular cucumber vines are, 
— be it known, growing in a hot- 

ouse 


From lini times, when the Psalm- 
ist sang of the Cedars of Lebanon, 
mankind has loved and revered the 
Evergreen tree! 

Nothing so individualizes your home, |}; 
giving it a character and a personality 
as the friendly Evergreen. 


Hill’s Evergreens 


insure quality of the rarest an the choice 
of many varieties from the world’s largest stock 
of Evergreens. Consult your landscape archi- 
tect, nurseryman or florist. Send for 1923 cata- 
log showing new reduced prices. 


D. HILL NURSERY CO. 
Evergreen Specialists for Over 60 Years 
Dundee, Illinois 


MAULE 
BOOK 

win Postal Today 

M. HENRY MAULE, Inc. 


2114 Anti Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Oriental Rose Bushes 
12 for 10cts. | 


ROSE BUSHES WITH ROSES 
&Lees Than 8 WEEKS after Pian Sofood 
May Seem Impossible BUT 
GUARANTEE IT TO BE 80. 
PLANT THE SEED AS DIRECTET and 
You will heve @ ROSE BUSH IN 4 Wienke 
THEY’LL BLOOM EVERY TEN : 
WEEKS, WINTER or SUMMER, and whes 
THREE Years Old Will Have From 600 to 608 
ROSES ON EACH BUSH. IN THE HOUSE IN- 
WINTER OR GARDEN IN SUMMER. ROSES 
(ALL YEAR AROUND)! OUR SEEDS WILL G Anywhere 
Package Of Seeds with OUR GUARANTEE and Geed CATALOG 
BYMAIL 10cC PACKAGES 25 CTs. 
OrIENT SEED CoO.Dept. RNEwW HAVEN Cr. 


DAHLIAS FOR DELIGHT 


Our 1923 Illustrated Catalogue and 
Cultural Notes listing the world’s 
finest Dahlias free upon request. 
Quannapowitt Dahlia Gardens 
Wakefield, Mass. 


DAHLIAS ‘3 fine ones, 
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FREE 
Gi 
bor bsol free 4 large 
4 packet of cur Pemous “12 Tribe 
“tan weet Peas if you send your name 3 
you our valuable new handsomely illustrated ~~ | 
book on flowers and vegetables — ALL FREE. * 
Bruns Seed Co., Desk109, Washington, lowa 
lowa’s Reliable Seed House 
|| 


Why pour into your garden 
good seeds, tools, labor, your 
enthusiasm—and then forget the 
ENSURANCE that Pyrox gives? 
This high-power blend of poison 
and fungicide kills the bugs, or 
repels them; controls the blights, 
rots and mildew; gives the crops 
a chance to ripen fully. 

You buy Pyrox as a smooth, 
firm paste. It is very easy to 
mix, and sprays without clog- 
ging the nozzle; sticks like paint 
when dry, even in a heavy, driv- 
ing rain. It is fine, also, for 
small fruits, flowers, shrubbery. 

Read the PYROX BOOK—an 
unbiased, authoritative dis- 
cussion of insect pests and 
fungous diseases, and how to 
control them. It’s FREE. 


Bowker Insecticide Company 
49 Chemibers, St., New York City 


the l 


FORD’S SOUND SEEDS 


ARE ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO THE HOME GARDEN 


where you want somet especially nice. Our 
catalog is comprehensive but not cumbersome, 
It tells of the best seeds for garden and lawn. 


Strawberry and Other Fruits, 
Roses, Evergreens and Shrubs. 
It’s rot what you want to select the useful and 


‘ul for your home grounds. Send for it 
for yourself and friends. 


FORD SEEDCO., Box3, RAVENNA, 0. 


TREES: PLANTS- SHRUBS 


Luxurious foliage, handsome trees and ornamental 
shrubbery in places that now lack care will provide 
a graceful setting for your home. Enjoy a profusion 
of fragrant flowers and the pleasing utility of a few 
of the fruit trees that you like best. Plan wisely; 
buy with confidence—knowing that our offerings have 
been the choice of professional orchardists and nursery- 
men for 69 years. Write for 1923 free catalog, to-day. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON co. 
Narserymen and Seedsmen Box 297, Painesville, Ohio 


Ww HEAR FROM 
= unimproved land for ale. 
J. Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin 
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The Old-Fashioned Goodies 


Continued from page 15 


half-full of the cake batter and baked in a 
moderately slow oven for thirty-five 
minutes Remove the cakes from the 
pans after they have stood for five min- 
utes. Cool and then wrap in waxed 
paper and place in an air-tight box. 


UST plain, old - fashioned Ginger 

Creams, as our English teacher would 
put it, provide a good transition recipe for 
transferring our attention from fruit 
cakes to cookies. They are made by 
combining one cupful of sugar with two 
eggs, one-half cupful of lard and one-half 
cupful of butter, one cupful of molasses, 
one cupful of sour milk to which four tea- 
spoonfuls of soda and two teaspoonfuls of 
cream of tartar are added, one table- 
spoonful of ginger and flour enough to 
make a soft dough. Put into tins one- 
half inch thick and bake. When done cut 
into squares and frost thinly with any 
favorite icing. 


Sour cream cookies are easy to make 
and unfailingly good. They, too, 
were just as popular in days gone by as 
were ginger creams. Sour cream cook- 
ies require the creaming of one cupful of 
sugar with four tablespoonfuls of butter 
and the addition of one egg, well beaten, 
and one cupful of sour cream in which one 
teaspoonful of soda has been dissolved. 
Next add one teaspoonful of baking 
powder to just enough flour to make a soft 
dough; flavor to taste. Roll out and cut 
into fancy shapes and bake on a baking 
sheet in a moderately hot oven. 


(pATMEAL cookies are especially 
popular with children and a good 
addition to luncheon dishes. To one cup- 
ful of sugar, add one-half cupful of butter, 
one-half cupful of drippings, two eggs, five 
tablespoonfuls of sour milk in which one 
teaspoonful of soda has been dissolved, 
two cupfuls of oatmeal and two cupfuls of 
flour. Roll until one-eighth inch in thick- 
ness, cut into rectangles, and bake upon a 
baking sheet until a light brown. 


| Dent molasses cookies need for their 
making one-third cupful of shorten- 
ing, one-half cupful of sugar, one-half 
cupful of molasses, one egg, one teaspoon- 
ful of soda dissolved in five tablespoonfuls 
of boiling water, two cupfuls of flour and 
one-half teaspoonful each of cinnamon 
and cloves. Drop into a buttered baking 
sheet from a teaspoon and bake in a 
moderately hot oven. 


At many afternoon club meetings 
simplerefreshments areserved. Slight 
changes in the old favorites make cookies 
suitable as an accompaniment to tea, 
hot chocolate or sherbets. Peanut and 
chocolate cookies come under this head. 
In making peanut cookies, cream one- 
half cupful of sugar with one-fourth cup- 
ful of butter. Add one well-beaten egg, 
two tablespoonfuls of milk, one cupful of 
flour, one-fourth teaspoonful of salt, one 
teaspoonful of baking powder and three- 
fourths cupful of chopped peanuts. Drop 
from a spoon and bake in a moderate 
oven. For chocolate nut bars, melt 
two squares of chocolate with one tea- 
spoonful of butter and add to one cupful 
of sugar, two well-beaten eggs, one-third 
cupful of chopped nuts and one-half cup- 
ful of flour. Bake in a slow oven for 
thirty minutes. Cut into squares. 
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Just Fits This 


A wonderful variety — one of Prof. 
Hansen’s new Plums. It is the largest of 
over 10,000 seedlings. Large (about 2-in. 
diameter), very red and of fine quality. 


Delicious flavor; you will like it. Very 
hardy; has borne four successive years 
in South Dakota. An early bearer, often 
fruiting in nursery when two years old. 
Read full description in my free catalog. 


Free Book—F ull of truthful and interesting 
information about things that grow. fora 


copy. Carl Sonderegger, Pres. 
Sonderegger Nurseries & Seed House 
68 Court Street Beatrice, Nebr. 


Keep Your Garden 


Free From Weeds 


There's an easy way to get rid of them. It saves 
the moisture—Makes your vegetables GROW. 


BARKER 


Caltiveter 
3 Garden Tools in 1 


Kills the weeds and breaksthe hardest crustinto 
alevel, porous, moisture-retaining mulch—all in 
One operation. Eight reel blades revolve against 
a stationary underground knif ike a 
lawn Mower, “Best ller Ever 
ised.” Cyt, runners. Aerates the soil. 
Works right up to plants. Has leaf 
guards, also shovels for deeper cul- 
tivation. A boy canrunit—domore 
better work than ten men with 
hoes. Fivesizes. Inex- 
e. Write TO- 
AY for free illustrat- 
ed book and special Fac- 
‘uel tory-to-User offer. 


BARKER MFG. CO. 


Box62, David City, Neb. 


EEDS For GARDEN 
THAT GROW BIG CROPS 


HAVE YOU GOT TO BE SHOWED? 
All right, I live close to the Mig- 


on anything in the 
Seed book and “Seed 


send 
you seeds that will really 
Write today Sor 


$25 in NURSERY STOCK-FREE 


Given absolutely free to the customer who sends us 
by March 10th the best title for the picture on front 
cover of our new catalog. Award made by impartial 
udges. Name of winner and title selected will appear 
n later issue of Fruit, Garden and Home. This offer 
for readers of Fruit, Garden and Home only. 
for catalog today and get with 
Nevins Superior Ni y ducts 


BLUE VALLEY NURSERIES 
Desk2 BLUE RAPIDS, KANSAS 


TREES & PLANTS THAT GROW 


CATALOG FREE 

Great Bargains, Standard Varieties, 
Best Quality, Low Prices. Satisfac- 
tion or money refunded. 70yearsin 


business proof ofour responsibility. 
Write for Nursery and Seed catalog. aus 
PETER BOHLENDER & SONS CEs 
Spring Hill Nurseries 
Tippecanoe City, ( Miami Co.) Ohio 


Box 219 
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Extraordinary Novelties in 
Flowers and Fruit for 1923 


30-40 Tons to the Acre 
THE DIENER TOMATO 


DIENER 50c; l-acre 


Try the PEPPER TOMATO 


A distinctive new creation, richer and more cae 
tomato. 


then the Vigorous. tee: % 


early ripener. i<-acre 


RUFFLED MONSTER PETUNIAS 
DIENER’S (Single) 
lene on and most beautiful varieties ever created. 
in the following colors: Pink, strong veined 
center; Red, Variegated; White; Red, black cen- 
ter; Pale Lilac- 4, +4 veined center; mixed. 
For others, so ier than the Ruffied 
Monster, see FREE E pILLUST RATED CATALOG. 
Any of the above, 50c pkg. 


DIENER’S PINK GLORY 


novelty Petunia for 1923. Pure flame-rose 
without, a@ trace of ie. Flowers three to 
inches in diameter. most 
unla ever 
This seed is 50c per package. 
GLADIOLI 
The world’s most pertess for 


perfection nd p 

New "varieties 1923 which attain new 
beauty, color, growth and heighth of spikes. 
Color iilustrated in our 1923 catalog. 


Write Today For Our New Catalog 


1923 Catalog on Request.—Color illustrations 
and complete description of our 1923 
productions in Fruits and Flowers. 


RICHARD DIENER, Inc. 
Kentfield, Martin County, Cal. 


I Help You Grow 
Better Vegetables 


Here is 
ands, ho pave found that 


ow 


y you big 
sted NURSERY 


SEEDS 


Grown From Select Stock 


gi your and neighbors’ addresses. 
os R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, iil. 


Our advertisements are all guaranteed. 
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What We Grow 


Continued form page 9 

tionally delicate tea roses are short 

, but while they are with us their 
uisite perfume is thoroly enjoyed. 
= rom the hybrid corner bloom 
the old-fashioned black rose so-called 
because of its extremely dark bordered 
petals, the delicate pink rose of a thou- 


‘sand leaves, the dainty briar rose, the 


dwarf varieties and never to be forgotten 
single yellow rose with fascinating buds, a 
ere since the days of our great 
ents many times removed, and 

the rade cate pink and white moss rose. 
The climbing American Beauty rose 
in a space by itself, is a vigorous grower, 
a free bloomer and its pleasing rose-pink 
color and perfect foliage make this space 
one of the beauty spots of the garden. 
At the north end of one of the long 
oval beds, upon a natural rock founda- 
tion, is an attractive sundial, the pedestal 
of which, altho of cheap construction is 
of interest. The base and sub-base are 
made of one Portland cement and 
two parts sand, cast in a form 15x15 and 
12x12 inches respectively. Any suitable 
group of words may be cut in the base, 
when the mixture is at the right stage. 
We chose “Time is Fleeting.” These 
bases are firmly cemented together. One 
length of drain pipe is used for the 
column and a square cap 14x14 inches 
with rounded extensions between the 
four corners modifying the stiffness of 
the design, is cemented to the tile. A 
disc to which the dial is fastened is made 
of the same mixture, which at a certain 
stage is sanded by sifting coarse sand 
over it. This gives a pleasing appearance 
to the top. When completed a coat of 
liquid cement is applied to the tile. 
The bird-bath located at the juncture 
of the brooks, built of the one cement 


and two sand mixture, has a base 20x20 | 
and a sub-base 15x15 inches upon which | 


a tile is cemented. Upon this tile small 
stones are set in cement; this work must 
be done in sections or failure will result. 
When one section is well set, apply an- 
other until completed, then place a cap 
which has been made in a 15x15 form 
on the top. The bath may be bowl shape, 
a 13x13 four inch cement block with 
a circular or square indent made at the 
time of casting. The style may be de- 
termined by the builder, but with care, 
as birds take exceptions to too deep 
water. 

The old, old rust colored artemisia, 
and the more modern chrysanthemums 
in yellow, pink and white, roots of bal- 
sam, ancient ‘(meeting seed” fennel, 
monthretias, which produce the brightest 
rests flowers during the earliest and 
atest season governed by the time of 
setting, are sure sentinels of a waning 
season. 

No garden is complete without a few 
of the large showy, bright yellow coreop- 
sis which bloom in great abundance from 
June until frost, but if not carefully 
watched they will self-sow and become 
as obnoxious as a weed. 

These gardens are connected to the 
main lawn on the south and west b 
rustic bridges, on either side of whic 
thrive Japanese iris and other water 
bulbs, hedged in by water cress and mint. 

Somewhere, someplace, my cultivated 
plants bloom profusely in their wild 
state, and like the trained child not under 
good influence and improving environ- 
ment, the beautiful hybrids, if left to 
their own will return to the wild. 
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Get Acquainted With 


GILSON Garden Tools 


Keep your garden at the highest 
state of cultivation with the help of 


The Gilson Dubl-Duti (Cultivator-Weeder). 
Greatest of all scuffle hoes in that it makes every 
stroke count. Absolutely safe in the hands of 
even the smallest gardeners. Comes in three 
sizes, in both hand and wheel style. 


The Kill - Weed 
Kultivator. Has 
scientifically 
shapedteeth, 
adjustableto 
width of rows. 
Comes in three 
sizes, in both 
hand and wheel 
hoe. If your seed 
or hardware store 
does not handle 
the Gilson Line, 
write us; also 
write to-day for 


free on 
J. E. GILSON co. 
203 Valley Street, :: Port Washington, Wis. 


Plan Now For 
Summer Profits 


Wouldn't you like to learn of a crop that 
has paid more than $2000 per acre? Ofa 
= that always has a good market and 
om has “‘ bad years?” Send for a copy of 


Knight’s Guide to Small Fruits 


and learn about the big money other men 
are making from a few acres of Knight's 
sprayed Strawberry Plants. Full cultural in- 
structions are included. Send your name 
address—that’s enough. 


DAVID KNIGHT & SON 


Box 91, Sawyer, Michigan 


attention to instructions, guarantee of safe 
delivery ; these four things we offer. Let Ol 
Seeds make your garden. 
In Clover, Timothy, Alfalfa, 
Ped Corn 


mail us 25 cents in cola 
and we will at once send you, 
packages = 
ve you a three-months’ subscription, 
ig Fruft and Garden Magazine. 


Over a hundred pages of 
new and standard Vegetable, 


Flower and Farm seeds, Bulbs and 


Plants, Accurate photographs, truthful descrip- 
tions, helpful cultural hints. Sent to anyone 
absolutely free—write today. 

WM. M. HUNT eT & CO., Seedsm 
148 A, Chambers 5S: New York 


aised. Firm, d ed flesh; / 
any soll. Price of the “Better Crops 
ing the entireline of 
many useful hints 
J 
a 
iq 
| Garden Seeds 
The House of Careful Service 
\ Bulbs- Hardy Plants-Nursery Line: 
Our stocks are tried, tested, true. Reliable 
i 
mination and universally true to name. it 
does the heart of a market gardener good to have 
ble crop turn out to be fust what he plan 
our service nothing to be geared are no less dependable. We grow 
FLEMING AND BON, and handle them right. 
A market cant afford to take chances “Olds 
on ‘bis for his fing depends on. what he the 
can alto 4 
‘book ine ik Drawer Madison, Wis. 
co 
ay’ may ne ot trees NEW HUCKLEBERRY 
Vv: that from seed 
will for my Me cataice 4 The Gorden py AU 
 atale MA oa all kinds of soil; remarkably prolific, yielding an 
immense crop of fruit. 
4 You will be astonished at the unusual 
STR size of the fruit and the rapid, easy growth. + 
for Kes A great berry for jelly, pics and preserves. 
NOVELTY GARDEN CLUB 
selling good seeds to satisfied 
others. Extra lot free in all unt Seed (atalogue 
orders I fill. free cata- 
logue has over 700 pictures of {ons 
| _ 
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| At the rights 
| Edge in fan 
pattern 


At the left: 
lock 
pattern 


Crochet Designs for Nimble Fingers 


N response to the many requests that Fruit, Garden and 
Home offer simple crochet work we have prepared these 
designs suitable for varied purposes. The edgings shown at 

the top of the page and at the lower right-hand corner were 
designed with towels and pillowcases in mind. They are 
especially usable because they 
are not difficult to make yet 
are sufficiently decorative to 
be desirable. The edging 
shown at the center of the page 
is particularly adapted for use 
on doilies while that at the 
lower left is to be crocheted 
in very fine thread in the hem 
of a gertrude petticoat for a 
baby. In colors it may also be 
used for the hemstitched edge 
of a luncheon set. The slum- 
ber robe is made from gray and 
white mixed yarn with crosses of red and green. It is a lovely 
old-fashioned thing and decidedly convenient to have about 
the house on drafty winter days. If made from heavier yarn 
with a wooden hook it would make a useful robe for carrying 
in acar. Or made from very fine soft white yarn, it would be 
a really delightful gift for a baby. 
Edge in Fan Pattern—Ch. 8, de. in 


Edging for a doily 


2nd and 3rd ch. of 3rd row, * four times. Fifth row: Red, de 
3, ch. 1, de. 3, over Ist ch., gray, de. 3, ch. 1 into next three chs 
The fifth row will have one more gray mesh in each section 
The next block will have green in place of red. This makes a 
red cross in one and green in the other. 

Sew the blocks together, 
alternating red and green, 
seven wide and fourteen long. 
This will give you open and 
solid meshes around the robe, 
into which the border can be 
crocheted. Start at corner and 
de. 3, ch. 1, * de. 3 in every 
other om. around the robe. 
Repeat fourteen rows. 

Scallops—Te. 10 with st. 
between s st. into the corner 
mesh, fasten last st. into 3rd 
mesh and repeat on four sides 
but te. eight instead of ten as at the corner scallops. Second 
row: De. 1 over every ch. in Ist row and ch. between, fasten 
with s. st. into s. st. in first row. Repeat third row but de. 2 in 
center of each scallop. Fourth row: Picot in each ch. of third 


row. 
Edging for a Gertrude Petticoat—First 
row: De. in every st. Second row: Ch. 


6th st. from hook, ch. 2, de. 2, ch. 4 and 
fasten in side of 1st mesh for scallop, de. 
5 with st. between, 2 om. to 2 om. te. in 
each st. of 1st row of scallop, 1 st. be- 
tween. Picot in each st. in 3rd row and 
repeat. 

Block Pattern—First row: Ch. 16, 
de. in 6th st. from hook, make 5 om. ch. 


3 & 


Edging for a gertrude petticoat 


4t. Second row: 20m. 1sm. 2 0m., ch. 
4t., fasten in side of mesh in Ist row, for 
scallop, de. 3, ch. 3, de. 3. Third row: 
lom., 1sm.,1om.,1sm., ch. 5t.,20m., 
l1sm., 20m. Scallop and repeat. 
Slumber Robe—Red, ch. E and join, 
de. 3, ch. 1, de. 3, ch. 1, de. 3, ch. 1, de. 
3, ch. 1, de. 3, ch. 1, de. 3, ch. 1, de. 3, 
ch. 1, de. 3. Second row: Red, de. 3, 
ch. 1, de. 3, ch. 1, de. 3, ch. 1, de. 3. Third row: Red, de. 3, 
ch. 1, de. 3, in Ist ch. in 2nd row. Take up gray yarn ch 1, de. 


Slumber Robe in gray and white with 
red and green squares 


5, miss 2, treble in next 3 st. * (ch. 2, 
miss 2, treble in next 3), repeat from 
star all the way around, joining 2 treble 
of last group to the 3rd st. of 5 ch. Third 
row: Ch. 3 for a treble, 2 treble in Ist 
space, ch. 4, fasten back in Ist st. for 
a picot, 3 more trebles in same space. 
* (3 treble in next space, ch. 4fora 


Open fan edging 


picot, 3 trebles in same space), repeat 
from star around. 

Edging for a Doily—Ch. 6, join, ch. 4, 
5 double trebles in ring, keeping top 
loop of each on hook and working all 
off together to form a cluster. Ch. 5, a 
treble in center of cluster (ch. 2, a 
treble in same place) 4 times, forming 
an open shell, ch. 2, a quadruple treble 
(over 4 times) in loop in which last cluster was worked, ch. 4, 


fasten under 2 chain between last 2 trebles of open shell, ch. 4, 


3, ch. 1 in 2nd ch. * four times. This starts your red cross. 5 double trebles in this loop to form next cluster and repeat 
Fourth row; Red, de, 3, ch, 1, de, 3, gray de. 3, ch.1,dce.3into __ the vattern, (Continued on page 49 
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ERE Darwin to return and walk 

down Fifth Avenue, he would, me- 

thinks, have grave misgivings about 
the future of the human race, for monkey 
fur trims almost everything. I asked the 
buyer in one of the smart Fifth Avenue 
shops about it. She merely shrugged her 
shoulders and said, “They like it.” 

“But why?” I persisted. “It isn’t 
pretty nor very smart-looking.” 

“No,” she said; “but they like it.” 

And that was ‘that; and there, right 
beside me, lay a lovely ermine jacket with 
collar and cuffs of scraggly black monkey 
fur! But it can be smart and attractive 
when used judiciously on a large dressy 
hat of black satin. I saw such a hat on 
a fashionably gowned woman, and had to 
look twice to be sure that the hat was 
trimmed with monkey fur and not with 

osprey. 

Even some of the gorgeous evening 
robes of brocade have their trimming of 
this fur; and while it is perhaps most 
abundant on outside wraps of cloth and 
fur, it is still to be seen on afternoon 
dresses of crepe and on serges and twills 
for morning and shopping. 

A general survey of the late-winter 
fashions brings with it a bright hope for 
the future of this jazz-smitten world. 
Colors are softening, and while a costume 
to be really smart must be colorful, it 
need no longer be barbaric. We're drift- 
ing back to our grandmother’s days, out- 
wardly at least. Evening gowns for the 
debutante and her younger sister have 
ankle-length full, circular skirts, and 
modestly cut round necks. They are 
often of white and almost always of 
taffeta. Some of them are of white with 
pink, blue, lavender and yellow around 
the bottom of the skirt. “The bodice is 
plain, cut straight and semi-fitting, 
meeting the skirt at a slightly-below- 
normal waistline. These frocks are either 
sleeveless or have tiny crescent-shaped 
pieces fastened to the top of each arm- 
hole. Lest the transition from knee- 
length skirts and diaphanous drapery be 
too sudden for some, there are still dance 
frocks of filmy chiffons, bedecked with 
ribbons and other adornments, and boast- 
ing petal-like draperies on the skirt 
but they are no longer knee-length and 
their popularity is decidedly on the wane. 

For school the young girl is wearing a 
braid-trimmed dress of Kasha or twill. 
Navy, browns and tans are the most 
popular colors. The dresses are all made 
on the slim, straight line, slightly gathered 
perhaps at a lower-than- ‘normal waistline. 
Sometimes this gathering comes only on 
each hip, the front and back of the dress 
having a straight panel effect; sometimes 
the wale dress hangs straight and un- 
gathered from the shoulder. The neck- 
lines are for the most part boat-shaped, 
altho occasionally the dress is cut low and 
square in front and a little vestee with a 
Puritan collar is worn. The sleeves are 
long and full at the cuff, or drawn in 
tightly at the wrist, bishop-fashion. Soft- 
toned braids edge the collar, cuffs and 
sometimes the bottom of the skirt, or 
run panel-like down the front of the dress. 

For afternoon and informal evening 
functions the jeune fille aspires to the 
dignity of her elders and appears often 


BY DOROTHY REED 


in a silk crepe or velvet dress. These are 
all made on the simplest lines, the crepes 
having plain full skirts and self-material 
accordion-pleated bertha collars; the 
velvets—blue, brown or black—havin 
straight semi-fitting little bodices at 
white lace cape-like collars falling midway 
to the waistline, and opening in front or 
on the side. 

’ Grown-ups have a wide range of choice 
in this season’s fashions. If a large hat 
isn’t becoming, one can be just as much 
in the mode by wearing a small hat; if an 
evening gown of shimmering brocade is 
too startling, then one can be dignified 
in unadorned black velvet. In the matter 
of styles for the mature woman it is al- 
most as tho fashion’s decree had failed to 
go forth, so many and so diverse are the 
modes. Hats are large and small, turned 
up from the face, or turned down, poke- 
bonnet effect; they are of velvet, or satin, 
or metal cloth or duvetyn; trimmed and 
untrimmed. The most popular hat seems 
to be fur-trimmed, but following it closely 
are the gay-colored turban of metallic 
cloth, and the small close-fitting hat of 
almond green. 

Long coats for the matrons, fur or 
cloth, have a tendency toward the cape 
back; that is, a cape running only to the 
arm-hole seams in the back. The purely 
cape wrap is becoming unpopular. Some 
of the long cloth coats are made to re- 
semble the jacket by being slightly 
bloused above a low waist-band and then 
falling in straight lines to the ankle or 
below. This type of coat almost always 
boasts two side panels falling to, or below, 
the hem-line of the skirt, and often fur- 
bordered to match fur on collars and 
cuffs. Polo coats and sport coats are 
keeping up with the fur-trimmed mode 
by being collared and cuffed in raccoon, 
and they are for the most part tan, while 
the dressier coats are navy or brown or 
black. Many of the long coats of the 
dressier types, like the daytime frocks, 
have circular godets in the sides of the 
skirt making the hem-line dip in the still 
popular manner of uneveness. Soft 
duvetyn-like materials, imitation fur- 
materials, quilted Paisleys, goffered satins 
and rough blistered-looking effects in 
every material are fashion’s favorites. 

Afternoon dresses are of silk crepes and 
velvets and are largely brown, altho there 
are some blacks and navies. They are 
often beaded in self-color beads or em- 
broidered in tones of harmonizing browns 
and reds. Some of the afternoon dresses 
are lacquer red, which, by the way, is a 
most popular shade of red. Many of the 
navy suits of wool are worn with lacquer 
red blouses and have lacquer red braid 
or embroidery in panel effect on the skirt 
and around the bottom of the jackets. 
Another popular trimming for the crepe 
frocks is the open-work lace effects made 
from slender rolls or ropes of the crepe— 
always in self-color. This trimming is 
most effective and the loveliest of all the 
daytime trimmings. 

Sleeves on these dresses are of every 
conceivable style—long and flowing, 
straight and tight, full and gathered at 
the wrists, full to the elbow and then end- 
ing in a long, tight cuff, open from elbow 
to shoulder, or from elbow to wrist. 


Send No Money 


10 Days Free Use in Your 
Home 


Because we know the 3-Minute Dish- 
washer will wash,dry, and sterilize the finest 
dishes, glassware, etc., in but a few minutes 
—without putting your hands in dish- 
water, we make this free trial offer. 


The 3-Minute Dishwasher can be 
used wherever there is hot water and a kitch- 
ensink. Simple and easy to operate and 
requires no special fittings. 


Thousands of women throughout the 
United States and Canada have already rec- 
ognized the worth of this wonderful house- 
hold appliance and use it daily. 


So that you, too, may be relieved of 
that three times a day, every day in the year, 
drudgery of dishwashing, we have arranged 

t you may try the 3-Minute Dishwasher 
for ten days in your own home. 


Tested and approved by Good House- 


keeping Institute. 
Just fill in the attached coupon and mail 


Household Appliance Co., FGH-1 


Jefferson City, Mo. 


You may send me a 3-Minute Dishwasher for 
free trial in my home. 
I promise that at the end of ten days I will 
etther return the dishwasher or send my check 
for $7 east of the Rockies—$7.75 west of the 
kies—$9.50 in Canada. 


Embroiders bea Gives your outer Ba 
coat suits, blouses exquisite charm ot 


beautiful broiders chain stitch and 
French knot. Send only $1.00 for holier, three size 
doings and full directions. Money in 
threo potentiates. Terms toasents with first 

SALES CO., Dept. 38Fort Worth, Texas. 


WA Broad Wide Table 
Top — Removabie Glass 
Service Tray — Double 
Pbrawer—Double 
Handles — Large Deep 
Undershelves — *‘Scien- 
tifieally Silent” —Rabber 
Tired Swivel Wheels 


of action, and abso- 

te noiselessness. Write 
now for escriptive pam- 
let dealer's name. 
COMBINATION PRODUCTS co. 


604-N_ Cunard Bidg., 


SERVES YOUR HOME 
@ SAVES YOUR Time 
Chicago, Ill. 


DRAPERY FABRICS Nets 


gene for samples. Textiles of Quality 
“LAWRENCE, 290 Linden Ave. , Brooklyn, N.Y. 


R IUMS jou will be 
FRE Frowd to PREM EM ell 24 cards of our Self- 


ing Needles. cents. Send 
COM' PANY, HOBOKEN, N. 
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She 


Your desires are at last fulfilled 
for a water-proofed kitchen apron 
that can be laundered over and 
over again. 
Ducky-Dry apron is made from 
scientifically treated duck fabric. 
It sheds splashing water from 
kitchen sink or laundry, yet is 
water resisting, soft, will 
not crack like oilcloth, 
and retains its water- 
resisting qualities when 
washed and ironed. 
Slip on easily. Especi- 
ally convenient when you 


Send today—$1.50 for one 
Ducky-Dry Apron, or 
$2.75 for a pair. We will 
send them promptly, pre- 
ped parcel post. A pair 
8 more handy because 
you use one while the 
ae is being ‘aundered. 


ts:— You can 
sell dozens of these 
aprons. Ask for 


agents’ proposition. 
DUCKY-DRY MFG. COMPANY 
917 Walnut Des Moines, lowa 


hie you desire, we will 
_ forward sample doll’s 
size Ducky-Dry 
/ Apron, made of 
’ same material as regular 

y apron, on receipt of 6c 
5 stamps to cover mailing cost, 


Flower 
Lovers! 


Gladioli Bargain 


Think of it—25 Gladioli bulbs—12 
varieties—all colors—for only $1.00 
postpaid. 


Some of the varieties that usually sell 
for 10c to 50c each are included in this col- 
lection. Le Marchael Foch, Sydonia, Nora, 
Prince of Wales, Schwaben, Wilbrink and 
Red Canna, are a few of the high grade, 
famous varieties you get. 


You will be delighted by the luxuriant col- 
oration of these flowers—red, pink, salmon, 
purple, blue and white. 

Never before have we made such an ex 
tional introductory offer. The demand will 
soon deplete our supply. ORDER NOW for 
early spring delivery, and tell your friends 
about this bargain. Catalog on request. 


WOODLAWN GARDENS 
SWARTLEY & BECKER, Props. 
STERLING, ILLINOIS 


We Grow Bulbs That Bloom | 


GLADIO 


The Gladiolus is fast becoming the popular garden- 
flower. The newer gladioli make wonderful cut 
flowers keeping fresh 10 days. I grow most of the 
newer and finer sorts also the standard varieties. 
All long season bulbs—long season bulbs make large 
blooms and long stems. Ask for my descriptive list. 


Roger Reynolds Nurseries 
Menlo Park, California 


SEND 25c FOR 
Most Talked of Flower Book, 


published in last 4 yrs—“‘Unvarnished Facts” 
Edition of Tips and Pointers for Beginners with 


PEONIES 


HENRY S. COOPER, KENOSHA, WIS. 


HOUSEWIVES BUY Harper's Invention on sight 

New business. No competi- 
tion. Ten-Use Set is combination of ten indispensable 
household necessities. $7.50 to $30.00 adayeasily. Write 
for FREE trial offer. Harper Brush Works, 128 A 8t., Fairfield, la 


Fruit, Garden and Home 
Meat: Its Second Ap- 


pearance 


ITH meat at the present prices the 
thrifty housewife hesitates to throw 
away the smallest leftover. 


AM sandwiches afford an excellent 
use for the slice or two of ham left 
on the platter. Spread slices of bread cut 


for sandwiches with chopped ham sea- | 
soned with a little mustard. Press the | 


slices of bread together. Beat an egg, 
add to it one-half cupful of rich milk and 
place the sandwiches in the mixture for 
a few minutes. Brown in hot butter, 
drain on brown paper and serve at once. 


ISSOLES are a different sort of meat 
pie. Roll pie crust not quite so thin 

as for pie; cut with a five inch cutter and 
in the center of each piece put any kind 
of chopped meat moistened with thick 
white sauce. Brush the edges with 
beaten egg, fold and press together. 
Brown in deep fat, drain and serve hot. 


MAREE a rich biscuit dough, roll out 
and cut into three inch squares. 
Fill with the following mixture: To two 
cupfuls of finely chopped chicken or 
other meat add one-half cupful of cream 
sauce and season to taste. Make into 
rolls about two inches long. In folding 
the meat in the biscuit dough be sure 
that it is entirely covered. Bake in a 
quick oven and serve hot with the fol- 
lowing sauce: Combine two tablespoon- 
fuls of melted butter with two table- 
spoonfuls of flour; heat and add to one 
cupful of milk or thin cream and one 
cupful of meat stock. Season to taste 
and cook until thick. 


ICE Balls use left over pork or veal 

or both. Form into balls this com- 

bination: One cupful of chopped meat. 

two cupfuls of boiled rice, one egg and 

one tablespoonful of chopped onion. 

Season to taste, roll in bread crumbs and 
fry in deep fat until a golden brown. 


NE cannot think of left over meat 

without remembering hash. This 
dish need not be the unsavory mixture 
usually associated with the name. Chop 
cold meat into fine bits. Add half as 
much potato as meat and the same 
amount of bread crumbs moistened in a 
little hot water. To two cupfuls of these 
ingredients add one tablespoonful of 
flour, two well beaten eggs, and season- 
ing to taste. Beat well and drop into a 
— frying pan. Brown on both 
sides. 


INE the sides of a casserole with rich 

biscuit dough. Into the bottom of 
the casserole place a thin layer of cold 
mashed potatoes. Spread flecks of but- 
ter over the potatoes and cover with a 
few tablespoonfuls of gravy. Then place 
a layer of chopped cold roast beef. 
Alternate the layers until the dish is 
filled. Cover the tap with gravy and bake 
one-half hour. 


MAKE omelet according to your usual 
recipe, being sure to beat the whites 
separately until stiff. Cook and fold into 
the omelet finely chopped cold meat. 
When done turn onto a hot platter and 
garnish with parsley and serve im- 
mediately. 
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GROW “Sper? ROSES 


Guaranteed to Bloom 
ROSES! Glorious Roses 


Beds and Bushes ablaze with them. 
Arbors and fences hidden by them. 
The garden beautified by them. 
The air fragrant with them. 


AL this is yours with absolute assurance of 
success if you have Conard Star Roses—so 
high in quality, so skillfully reared, so care- 
fully shipped, that every one will bloom or 
your money back. 


Our big catalog with beautiful color illustrations, 
gives full detaila—sbows how, when and what to plant 


—lists roses and other flowers suitable for your locali- 
ty, your needs. Free to all rose lovers. 


CONARD 
Rose specialists backed by 
more than 50 years’ ex- 


Pudor’s Puget Sound Iris Excel! 


Plan to Plant An 

IRIS GARDEN THIS SPRING! 
I AC RES ot Iris—thousands of stock plants 
which enables me to supply my customers in all 
parts of the country with dig, sturdy, health 
rhizomes that satisfy. Our climatic and soil cond 
tions are perfect. 
I grow all of the best old, and nearly all thenew and 
rare varieties. 
A descriptive list free for the . It also con- 
tains alist of many other choice GARDEN 
TREASURES, GLADIOLUS BULBS,ETC. 


PUDOR'S GLORY OF — STRAIN 


DOUBLE FLOWERING DELPHINIUMS 
Line bred and carefully selected for man years, 
have resulted in a few distinct varieties of Hybrids; 
wonderful shades of blue and mauve, separate an 
combined. Individual flowers as large, and larger 
than a Silver Dollar. Fower stalks 6 to 8 feet tall. 
My new illustrated, very comprehensive 50 page 
Iris Catalog will be ready in February. It con- 
tains several valuable articles by such Iris breeders 
as Bliss, Dykes and Miss Sturtevant. It has a com- 
plete color classification, description and rating of 
nearly 250 of the worid’s best old and newest 
varieties. It is free with every $2.50 order, other- 
wise 25 cts (worth much more.) 


0. M. PUDOR, IRIS & DELPHINIUM BREEDER 
Puyallup, Wash., U.S.A. 
Please, tion this zine in writing. 


Your bird sings brilliantly only when its 
tiny body is nourished and vigorous. 
Max Geisler’s Roller Seed and Maizena Biscuit 
“The Sctentifically Balanced Food"’ 

develops utmost health; strengthens throat yj 
muscles. Different from ordinary seed. Zz 
Fred Holscher, Dyersville, la., writes, ‘My bird did 
not sing for six months. After sootteg obalt box of 
ma your seed he sings better and clearer ever.”’ 

AT ALL DRUGGI i 
er Seed and post paid, 

for druggist’s name not dling. 

Max Geisler Bird Co., Dept. S-35, Omaha, Nebr., or 
28 Cooper Sq., New York City. 
Dealers in Birds and Pets—365 years in business. 
Illustrated catalog free. 


. Com 
plants. Wonderful values. 


White Co. 


Minnesota 


Emma Vv 
636 Second Ave., 


When in Omaha 


HOTEL CONANT 
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‘> are dressed for church or 
kitchen work to do. 
Handy pockets for jewel- 
ry or wrist watch. 
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roniem Your of 
in Thin an 


that of other t7ate 
have the selection of the finest thin model 
in watch cases. Write for 
our SPECIAL OFFER today. 


oct about ths: greet shecia 
out 
made for only a ted time. You will know a 
able to “steer * of the 
which ere better. Write tor 
watch book and our special offer TODAY ! 


n Watch Company 


Dept. 2472, 19th St., and Marshall Bivd., 


Learn Interior Decoration 
MASTER the art of giving 


to each room in your home 
the distinction of taste. 


Our home study course will 
teach you to create beauty 
economically, by a knowledge 
of color harmonies, peri 
styles, the selection and 
arrangement of furniture. 


At the same time it will pre- 
pare you to enter a deligh 
and lucrative profession. 


SPECIAL OFFER: 


Send $1.00 for the first regular 
lesson—complete and compre- 
hensive—without obligation to 
continue. Ca e mailed 
free on request. 


Department K 


Che NEW YORK SCHQOL of 


INTERIOR DECORATION 
101 PARK AVE -NEW YORK CITY 


Electric Fireless Cooker 


Gives every facility of electric range plus every adivan- 
tage of fireless cooker at less cost than a good oll stove. 
New Invention : 
Revolutionizes Cooking 
Saves 50% tg75% fuel cost 
Bakes, roasts, boils,stews, fries, 
toasts. Needs no watchin ng, Shuts 
y. 


electricity off automatic Av 
taches to electric Nos 


Fruit, Garden and Home 
Crochet Designs 


Continued from page 46 


Open Fan Edging—Chain 15. First 
row: Treble in 8th st., ch. 2, miss 2, shell 
of 3 trebles, 3 ch., 3 trebles in next. Treble 
in last stitch of chain. Turn. Second 
row: Ch. 5, shell in shell, ch. 2, treble in 
treble, ch. 2, treble in 3rd st. of ch. at end 
of row. Turn. Third row: Ch. 5, treble 
in treble, ch. 2, shell in shell, treble in 3rd 
of 5 ch. at bottom, ch. 7, but do not turn 
here. Fasten in bottom shell of Ist row. 
Turn. Fourth row: Ch. 3, 15 trebles un- 
der 7 ch., ch. 2, shell in shell, ch. 2, treble 
in treble, ch. 2, treble in third of last ch. 
Turn. Fifth row: Ch. 5, treble in treble, 
ch. 2, shell in shell, treble under 2 ch., ch. 
2, double in each of 16 trebles, treble in 
under ch. of first row. Turn. Sixth row: 
(Ch. 5, fasten in 2nd treble for picot) 6 
times, 2 doubles under 2 ch. at end of 16 
trebles and 1 in next treble, ch. 2, shell in 
shell, ch. 2, treble in treble, ch. 2. treble 
in 3rd of 5 ch. Turn. Seventh row: 
Repeat pattern from Ist row. 


How to Make the Hooked 
Rug 


Continued from page 20 


They may be placed on one corner of the ; 


burlap where they are convenient to 
reach. Prop the frame on a table or 
window sill and with the steel crochet 
hook in the right hand above the frame 
and the strip of material held in the left 
hand beneath the frame begin at the out- 
side inked line and work around the de- 


sign. 

Plunge the hook thru the burlap, draw 
it back to the upper side with a loop of 
material about a quarter of an inch in 
depth. All loops must be of the same 
length to give the finished rug an even 
appearance. 

When the end of the first strip is 
reached leave an end on the under side 
of the rug at least a full inch long. Start 
with a new strip, leaving an inch-long end 


| of it also on the under side of the burlap. 


It is best to work from the outside of 


| the rug towards the center rather than 
| from the center outward as a more perfect 


design is possible. Careful workmanship 
in this work as with anything else, is 
necessary. One must be sure to hook in 
the strips firmly and to make sure that 
the loops are even in length. The ends of 


| the loops may or may not be clipped 


according to individual likes. If they 
are clipped, one must go over the rug 


| carefully to insure a smooth finish. 


The final step in the work is that of re- 
moving the rug from the frame and 


| either lining it or’ binding the edges. For 


the lining, sateen is very satisfactory 
both as to weight and colors, while the 
binding may be either of sateen or of 
strips braided together. 


The hooked rug may be placed to ad- © 


vantage in any room according to char- 
acter and colo of the design. Often, also, 
one finds it impossible to secure factory 
madé rugs to fit odd sized and shaped 
spaces which require some sort of floor 
covering. For this use the hooked rug is 
ideal. 

True creative effort may be put into 
these rugs. As in the making of tied and 
dyed or batik articles no two workers 
achieve exactly the same results, for there 
is no set rule for combining colors or 
adopting designs; each rug may be widely 
different from all others. 
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Does Away 


> With Dirty 
Coal and Wood 


Valve—Heat instantly 


Throw away the coa! scuttie—banish the 
wood pile. Don’t worry about coal short 
age or high prices. Amazing new inven- 
tion, the Oliver Oil-Gas Burner turns your 
, cook stove or furnace intos 
— in one minute you slip’ the 
the fire box. You have as much or as 
@s you want et turn turn of valve. 


Cheaper than Coal or 
Wood—3 Times the Heat 


Not an oil heater. No wicks, no smells, no 
waiting. a real gas burner, The Oliver 

makes its own gas from 95% air and 5% 

coal oil pt the cheapest fuel there 

is. Gives three times heat of coal instantly. 

Heats and bakes better, quicker by simply 

tarning valve, Saves time, money, dradgery | and hea! aod 


Use it in Your Stove 30 Days FREE 


Sixteen models — one for every stove, heater or furnace. 
No more building fires—no more heavy coe coal to carry and 
Uft—no more cold rooms in winter, me Oliver in 

our stoves now— 390 days FREE. 


lutely safe, last a 


Write for FREE BOOK 


Tells 
liver. Write now 


AGENTS 


Piece JAPANESE a 


SEND NO MONEY. Just name and 
. Pay postman only $2.49 and 


address 
few cents tage. Satisfaction 
back. Send 
tee 
CROWN SALES COMPANY 
Dept. 126, 16 Hudson St., New York, N.Y. 


Reo” Cluster Meta Shingles, V- Crimp, Corru- 
ted, Standing Seam, Painted or Galvanized Roof- 
nes, & Sidings, allboard, Paints, etc., direct to you 
Rock-Bottom Factory Prices. Save money—get 

better quality and lasting satisfaction. 


Edwards “‘Reo” Metal Shingles 


have great durability—many customers report 15 and 
20 * service.Guaranteed fire and lightning proof. 
Free Roofing Book 

Get our wonderfully 

low prices and free 

es. We sell direct 


e Book, showing 


up a any place. Send 


THE EDWARDS MFG. 
231-281 Pike St. Cincinnati, 


Book 


wh 


Burlington Heart 
= ] 
| 
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nly OO | 
is small, easy, monthly payments. 
atch—is sold to you at price much lower than 
t risk a cent Money- 
FREE Back et beo- 
| 
TU Q 
med } 
| lo, is genuine 
r <= gat 
— ese Blue 
Bird Dinner Set'at 
“Wilke our special intro- 
ductory price of $2.49. Com- 
pare with sets costing as 
Bich as $6.00. 
The tablecloth is 60x60 in- 
> ches, closely woven. Many 
beautiful designs. It is rever- 
cides of rick at 
match, A real at our 
special price of $2.49. Rush 
SE your order today. 
\ | 
’ 
| 
| 
LOW PRICED GARAGES — ee 
Lowest prices or FREE 
ofr and direct factory prices: | ‘Samples & 
WM. CAMPBELL CO. Dept. 56 
Detroit, Mich. Georgetown, Ont. 
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M* goodness, how interested all you folks were in 
defending your favorite flowers! We never 
dreamed when we put that little contest announcement 
in the December issue that so many letters would 
come into the office. When the first letters came, we 
put them in a tiny compartment of a large desk drawer; 
the next day they had outgrown it and were sweeping 
over the whole drawer. In three days the drawer was 
full; baskets were called for and before long they were 
piled everywhere, and more coming in all the time. 
And they are still coming, even when you know there 
is no chance at the prizes. Some were even so excited 
that they sent their letters by special delivery right 
off the bat. That’s the spirit! Folks who are interested 
like that in their flowers and backyards must have little 
bits of heaven around their doors. See the announce- 
ment on page 34. 


R. M’FARLAND’S article in this issue on the 

Van Fleet roses calls to mind the wonderful work 
which the American Rose Society is doing in the in- 
troduction of these roses, in the fostering of nation-wide 
interest in roses and their culture. Membership is open 
to every lover and grower of roses, and the fee is within 
the reach of all. Membership entitles one to a copy of 
the American Rose Annual, of which Mr. McFarland 
is editor. This Annual is crammed full of worthwhile 
rose information and is well worth the annual dues 
alone. If you would like to join this movement and 
do your share towards widening the influence of the 
rose, address Mr. Robert Pyle, President American 
Rose Society, West Grove, Pa., who will send you full 
particulars. 


A NUMBER of our readers in all parts of the country 
have been sending in copies of “Ding’s” cartoon 
entitled, ‘‘Keeping Abreast of the World’s Affairs,” 
which first appeared in the Des Moines Register and 
later in a large number of other newspapers thruout 
the country. It shows a typical business man reading 
his newspaper, with its account of murder, scandal and 
vice in growing disgust until he annihilates it in his 
rage. The last picture shows him reading a copy of 
Fruit, Garden and Home in perfect peace of mind 
and satisfaction. 

We are not so vain as to feel this is a tribute solely 
to our magazine; neither is it a jolt at the newspapers. 
It is a slam at the public taste, which demands scandal 
and gossip and has. a morbid interest in crimes and vice. 
The newspaper would not perform its mission if it 
did not give the people what they demand. And if 
there is any element of approval for Fruit, Garden 
and Home in Ding’s tribute it is directed at you 
people who are turning once more to more wholesome 
interests. 


WE have been privileged to try some new vege- 
tables on our table recently. First, we have had 
some Chayotes, a perennial of the cucumber family 
which comes from Mexico and Central America. They 
made a great hit with us. When cooked the flesh looks 
like that of honey-dew melons but tastes a bit like 
that of rutabagas. We had them both fried and creamed 
and liked them very much. We have had a story pre- 
pared about them which will soon appear in these pages. 


DON'T think that your suggestions for improve- 
ments in the magazine are lost sight of in the 
office. I have a checking list and as you make sugges- 
tions, they are checked off. They are considered in 
accordance with their rank on the list. Is your sug- 
gestion in? If not, get on the “waiting list’’ now. 


HOPE everyone of you will take part in the con- 
test announced elsewhere in this issue. Those of 
you who didn’t get into the “Favorite Flower’ con- 
test missed a lot of fun, besides a chance at a prize. 
“What is your favorite tree?’”’ ought to be an easy 
question for every tree-lover to answer. Be sure you 


give reasons for your preference, 


HE March issue is going to be full of a host of good 
stuff. You vegetable gardeners will find it indis- 
nsable. We are going to spring a surprise on you 
in that number, and give you something in the way of 
vegetable garden advice that you have been hunting 
for all your lives and haven't been able to find. Watch 
for it. It will be right up in the front of the book, where 
you can’t miss it. 


Most people fail with baby chicks because they 
don’t know what to feed them. If you are in- 
terested in a brood of chicks this season, you’ll find 
the article in the poultry section invaluable to you. 
It is an experience-tested piece of advice. You can 
ones upon it, if it’s followed to the letter. It won’t 
shrink! 


Cr of our good readers, Miss Mary-Lee Van Hook, 
who lives in Pasadena, thinks we jabbed our 
“big, sharp-pointed editorial scissors” in ridibule at 
Emerson because of what we said about him and the 
Humble Bee in November. We merely “laughed over 
a few lines,” and quite agree with the spirit in which 
Miss Van Hook writes. Emerson is secure in the follow- 
ing he has and we are enthusiastically “in the ranks.” 
In this connection, we might add that our readers will 
know more about Emerson before the year is out thru 
our “Homes of Famous Americans’”’ series. 


TT next few issues will contain many articles on 
garden and lawn planning which will be invaluable 
to you. The series of lattice fence articles commenced 
in this issue by Mr. Robinson give merely a taste of 
the good things to come. I know that any one of 
these articles will more than repay you for your 
subscription. 


Now that you have read the last line, what do you 
think of this issue? I am sure that you'll find 
something worthwhile in it. Should we mail your 
friend a sample copy so he or she may enjoy F, G & H 
also? It might please them and it would do our sub- 
scription department a real service. We have our 
150,000 subscribers now, but Bs 

we would like to see F, G & H . 

reach 300,000 next month. 

What do you say? You can 

help; every one counts! 
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—Permanent Built 


Now Within Your Reach! 


DINING ROOM 


CHAMBER 


| The combined efforts of these great departments in experimenting and _ testing 


Book explains our liberal terms fully. 


Building Material ! 
For over a quarter of a century, thrifty wise 
buyers have realized that here is the open door 
to real economy, whether it be a brand new 
home or material for improvements or repairs. 


Bathroom Outfit Complete! 
] Consists of white porcelain enameled bathtub, of rooms, doors, windows and height of ceiling is all we need 
5 ft. long, complete with fittings, washdown 

i to give you complete information and low prices. 


closet outfit with white vitreous china earthen- 
ware bowl and tank fitted with mahogany seat 


Plumbing and Heating! 


Hot water and steam heating systems, warm air heatin 
plants, pipeless furnaces and plumbing material of every kind 
—the product of America’s leading makers. Our mammoth 
plumbing stock offers unlimited possibilities for you to save 
money. Our heating plants are guaranteed to heat your 
home in any weather with big fuel economy. 


Expert Engineers Help You 


A rough sketch of your building showing number and size 


4 =6materials and methods of construction have produced for youa GUARANTEED home, expert 
7¥)) machine cut, bundled and marked—the last word in building economy. 
: Not One Penny in Advance 


So sure are we of the super excellence of our material and our GUARANTEED Ready-Cut System 
that we will ship you any HARRIS HOME without the payment of one cent down. Our plan 


Free Book of Plans! 
The latest edition is waiting for you, contains 
our FREE PLAN OFFER and photographic 
reproductions, with floor plans and _ specifica- 
tions of 100 beautiful homes. Mail coupon today. 


At a small rental charge, we loan you the tools to do your own work in in- 


and cover. vatory complete with indexed i j i 

Tub only, $22.50. Closet outfit........ $25.00. 
Tub with fittings, $30.00. Lavatory...$13.50. 


MAIL THIS COUPON! | 


HARRIS: BROTHERS CoO. 
Dept. PG-000, Chicago 


one you wish. 


These books are FREE and sent postpaid. 
Mark an “X” in the square to indicate which 


| 
(Harris Home of ‘‘Presto-up” | 


Book of Plans House 
Building Materia umbing an 
L_Titeating Book 


Coe 
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“After the Worst Drought in 44 Years 


‘ STA R K’ S 
Blight 


TOMATO plants were still Al 
still thriving; bearing 


writes W. S. Dorn Blaser, Little Rock, system 2m of r roots and a strong rugged 
Ark.**The fruit is very fine and smooth, vine, with luxuriant, rich dark- 
too. Am wonderfully well pleased with green foliage, which provides 
results of planting it in 1922.” . shade to prevent sun-scald and 


Here is the Stark Improved Strain of 


Tomatoes that is sweeping the country. experiments and selection, our 


The long-looked-for tomato. Remark- Stark's‘ Blight-Resister”’(Improved Im- 
ably resistant to blight, wilt and des- proved 
€, more meaty, finer i 
flavor—in addition to being blight- Strain of 
It is amediumearly tomato—astrong __ resistant. So—that ALL may test Norton.“The 
vigorous grower—developsavery lusty this marvelous tomato— tomate 

was absolute- 
We Are Distributing 5-Seed Samples ly destroyed 
We want YOU to give us achance toPROVE e Norton 
that “Stark Seeds Pay You””—and to send youa produced an 
FREE COPY of our helpful 1923 SEED BOOK. excellent 
—a beautiful 4-color volume that tells the W HY and cropoffruit.” 
HOW of Stark Pure, Sure-To-Germinate, True-T ~experiment 
Name Vegetable le and Flower Seeds, report on 
SEND COUPON—GET THIS BOOK to learn e 9,Govt. 
How 96 out of every 100 Stark Seed that J. E. Crill, Huntington, INDIANA, planted alletin 
“eame up, bore abundant crops of finest-flavored, largest sized vegetables I ever raised.’ No. 101 
(1922). 


You FLOWER-LOV ERS !—learn HOW Mrs. C.H. Kerr, cr, 
wonderful success with your Stark Flower Seed. Rai side 
geous Zinnias—the in enclosed photo measured by 8 13 
inches across. more just as large— 
Learn HOW R. E. Neff, Bureau, ILLINOIS, succeeded in 
growing watermelons. after of failures. Read his 
letter, where he says—‘ ad no rain and ra-~y no 
dew for 40 because pianted Stark 
8 I raised an excellent crop of finest watermelons. 
All the seeds germinated and the plants were 
strong and hardy. Learn all about— 


\\ Big Crop VEGETABLES —Finest FLOWERS 
\. “My STARK SEED Bore Heavy Despite the 50- 


Day Drought Here!” — declares Mr. Ulrich Southeimer, 
Rushland, Penna. “I was wise enough to buy only Stark Seed 
last year and asa result had excellent crops, despite the fact 
that we had a badedrought here that lasted over 50 days. 
It ruined most gardens around here, but our garden— 
planted with Stark Seed—weathered it well and bore 
heavy all through the dry weather.” 
Send Coupon Today—and get this Big 64-Page 
SEED BOOK and 5 SEEDS FREE, at once! 


Learn, Too, All About 
Stark Landscape 


Plans FREE 
Learn how beautiful you can make the 


tj grounds surrounding your old or new home 
Y, —at little expense—and next to no trouble. We furnish To Customers 


Landscape Plans that give individuality and quiet, refined elegance to YOUR home 
grounds AT NO COST—if you buy your Shade Trees, Shrubs, Hedges and Roses 
from us. Mark X in proper square on coupon if you want full particulars FREE. 


Here’s the COUPON—Send it TODAY 


Get our Big, 80-page 1923 “Prize Fruits” Book, too. 
It is an ASTONISHING book. “The greatest book 
on fruit trees ever created by a nursery”, so a nation- 
ally known fruit authority declares. Send for it. 


Address Box 29 


STARK BRO’S 


Ss 
“ Blight-Resister ” Tomato 
=the most sensational 


tomato ever introduced F 
resists wilt and plight ree 
—send Couponfor5 
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